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In Forthcoming Issues... 


The symposium on the Theatre, ''Wither Broadway,’ begun 
in this issue, will be concluded in the May-June number with an 
expression of opinion by several of the well-known Broadway 
producers. 


The critical estimate, by Marchal E. Landgren, of the activi- 
ties of Alfred Stieglitz, ‘Alfred Stieglitz and America,” an- 
nounced for this issue, will appear in the May-June number. Mr. 
Goodman's analysis of the recent Architectural series, likewise 
intended for the present issue, will also appear at that time. 


Several articles on American composers of music, written 
by Henry Cowell, will appear in the coming volume of TREND. 
Mr. Cowell, composer, pianist, lecturer, writer and musicologist, 
is the editor of NEW MUSIC, founder and director of the New 
Music Society of California, one of the directors of the Pan- 
American Association of Composers and is the director of 
musical activities at the New School for Social Research in New 
York City. He is one of the foremost authorities on the subject 
of native American music. In these articles he will discuss the 
present state of accomplishment, the background and _influ- 
ences, and present a brief critical biography of all of the im- 
portant figures in our creative music. 


The cinema article in this issue, "Preliminary Topics in De- 
fining Cinema,'' by Paul Goodman, is the first of two on this 
subject. The concluding article will appear in the following num- 
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An Obelisk for 1934 


A SYMPOSIUM—PART TWO 


OBSERVATIONS 


The past year has failed to uncover any great quantity of material that repre- 
sents distinct originality in technic or freshness of point of view or of treatment. 
Except for the rather grudging admission of a couple of stories by Meridel 


What, in your opinion are 
the new and dominant 
trends in creative writing 
as shown in the work pub- 
lished during the past 
year, both in magazines 
and books, especially in 
America? In an endeavor 
to discover the observa- 
tions made by editors of 
various young magazines 
we sent out this query 
and received replies obvi- 
ously for every side of the 


obelisk. 


LeSueur in The American Mercury and the surprising in- 
clusion by The North American Review of the mildly 
querulous "Legitimate People,"’ by Paul Jones, and the 
firmer story, "The Raid,"' by John Steinbeck, the Big Six 
or Eight loftily or stupidly ignore the work of alert writ- 
ers. Even The Magazine blunderingly published Albert 
Guérard, Jr.'s "Miss Prindle'’s Lover," fine story judged 
by turn-of-the-century standards, but hardly consistant 
with that periodical's subtitle, "A Journal of Contempo- 
rary Writing.’ The conventionality of most of the ''class’’ 
or “quality"’ magazines is deplored but excusable on the 
score of real or imagined demand or approval by the 
cash customers. Thematic freshness is neither desired 
nor wanted; smooth, expert treatment of the traditional 
is at a premium. Such prejudice is the less understand- 
able in the light of articles which appear in those peri- 


odicals. Political and social matters are treated in a manner approaching the sedi- 
tious; certainly they are not intended to soothe and calm a jumpy, nervous public. 
Then how explain a common antipathy for freedom of expression in the short story? 
So long as such a feeling persists and until there has been a fundamental change in 
editorial policy, all that can be expected of the leaders is a refinement of established 


forms. 


The most heartening development in fiction has shown itself among the pro- 
letarian magazines, to which we must look for the vigorous freshness that has been 
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lacking in many “promising writers of this generation who have lacked outlets else- 
where. There has been a noticeable maturing of outlook on the part of several writers 
of so-called radical fiction. Compare such a story as Eugene Joffe's "Well, What Are 
You Doing Now?" in The Anvil, No. 5, with "The Green Cholera,’ by Moe Bragin, 
in the Fall 1933 number of Windsor Quarterly. The former deserves to rank very high 
among proletarian stories. But proletarians as a group are still inclined to lose sight 
of the predicament of a class in a sometimes mawkish, sometimes rabid, but usually 
powerful presentation of the plight of an unfortunate individual suffering from all the 
evils inherent in a bad capitalist economy. As a group they are pitiably short-sighted 
propagandists. 

But there are a few—Alfred Morang, Louis Mamet, Eugene Joffe—who preserve 
a viewpoint sufficiently objective to enable them to pluck the fundamental, underlying 
concept cleanly from the distracting rubbish heap of sentimentalities and uninte- 
grated, undirected, and unorganized sympathies. From only such can come a valid, 
sound, and effective proletarian literature. 

Aside from the improvement in radical writing, the most promising fields that | 
have seen opened are exemplified by two stories that have appeared in The West- 
minster Magazine: “Resting Place,’ by Wilbur Frohock, and "The Water Was Cold,” 
by Philip Lightfoot Scruggs. The latter is somewhat reminiscent of Conrad Aiken's 
"Silent Snow, Secret Snow" which, to my mind, is one of the finest stories of this 
generation; it appeared in The Virginia Quarterly Review more than a year ago. Mr. 
Scruggs’ story deals with psychological impotence, a theme which, so far as | know, 
is new and is certainly capable of many variations. There is room there for all that 
the creative writers can do for the next five years. 

The Wagnerian leit-motif has been carried over into literature in ‘Resting Place," 
none too successfully perhaps, but in a manner which promises a later and more 
expert handling. The association of a phrase with a character, a situation, or a con- 
cept; the modulating of the motif or a contrapuntal handling of motifs suggest wide 
implications even in a conventional rhetoric. In the hands of a Joyce, a Stein, or a 
Cummings even, the possibilities of the device for enriching the emotional fabric are 
thrillingly illimitable. 


ROBERT ENGLAND. 
THE AFFIRMATIVE TREND 


The trend in which | am chiefly interested is the only affirmative one, the only 
live one. This is the proletarian and revolutionary literary movement which has been 
given a strong impetus by the founding of numerous small literary magazines and by 
the publication of books like Robert Cantwell's "The Land of Plenty," William Rollins’ 
"The Shadow Before,"' and Arnold Armstrong's ''Parched Earth." 

It is only recently that the heavyweight critics of the bourgeois have admitted 
the existence of any such thing as proletarian literature. The specimens that were 
published were carefully ignored or dismissed briefly and coldly as bad “art."' But of 
late a singular fury has possessed these gentlemen who can no longer deny the un- 
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mistakable social awareness that occasionally creeps into even such staid journals as 
The Atlantic Monthly. Max Eastman cannot rest, but paces to and fro with loud 
lamentations about the stultifying effects of the Marxian "straitjacket" both in the 
Soviet Union and in these free United States. H. L. Mencken, in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, roars forth such gaudy epithets as he formerly hurled at the honorable 
clergy and the tyrants who would deny a gentleman and a scholar a decent drink of 
liquor. 

The novels and stories in which all the characters seemingly live in an economic 
vacuum, never perturbed about their bellies, do not attract readers as of yore, even 
among the well-to-do, while workers are tiring of the vicarious thrills induced by 
reading about grim-lipped and gun-festooned cowboys eternally riding over the 
desert wastes to avenge the death of a pal; super-human detectives furrowing brows 
over fiendish and seemingly inexplicable murders, and true-story maidens yielding all 
a girl has to give on the Altar of True Love, but he was a Wolf in Sheep's Clothing 
and nine months later little Oswald was born without a father. 

| talked recently with a fellow who believes that a magazine of simple, exciting 
stories appealing to the pulp mentality and appetite, introducing strike leaders, un- 
employed workers and revolutionary figures for heroes rather than the cowboys, de- 
tectives and other familiar types of present-day cheap fiction, would at once achieve 
a tremendous circulation and at the same time go a long way toward dispelling the 
offensive b. o., which now emanates from the “action'' group. "The Road," by George 
Marlen, and "'S.S. UTAH," by Mike Pell, are recent examples in the novel form of the 
utilization of the method this man has in mind, | presume. 

At any rate, such jubilant whoops as Paul Engle's "American Song," hysterically 
hailed by the jittery critics as the work of a new Whitman, no less, sound pretty fee- 
ble, unconvincing and tinny. I'd rather read about the tragi-comic, self-abasement of 
H. H. Lewis, Plowboy Poet of the West, who recently complained sadly in a poem 
composed while he was gazing at the south end of a Missouri mule headed north: 
"Whoof! No chance to be President." | think that Lewis knows more and conveys 
more than Engle about the real America. 

The optimists who joyfully shout that all is well sound as hollow as a boy whistling 
past a graveyard, and we are beginning to lose patience with and pity for those who 


weep in their beer and glorify death. 
JACK CONROY. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


| should say that during the past year or so the work of young writers has been 
marked by two principal "trends": (1) an increasing social and economic awareness, 
and (2) the almost unanimous adoption of an attitude toward the existing order that 
is Left in its sympathies. Various shades of belief and opinion, whether explicit or 
implicit, are represented—Marxian, revolutionary, proletarian, etc—but the general 
attitude held by young writers is radical in its direction and implications. Both trends 
are, in my opinion, as desirable as they were inevitable. 
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However, to take a stand is not in itself enough; is, in fact, only the first step. 
A position such as | have outlined immediately presents a number of new problems 
which the writer must be prepared to face. Not that he should have solved them at 
this period of his life, but he must at least be aware that they exist. One does not 
face them by repeating what somebody else has said. Unfortunately, too many of 
our writers go on echoing Marx without stopping to consider that only when applied 
to the conditions of their own lives is the Marxian doctrine subjected to a real test of 
its worth. It is the writer's duty to subject all his beliefs to such a test. It is his duty 
to go on from where Marx left off, to be aware of facts, conditions, and relations 
before the practical revolutionaries of his time have perceived them. Unless he can 
do this he is not a leader, for, as one writer has pointed out, ''A pseudointelligentzia 
crawling along forty years after the labor party is NOT leadership.'' Not to be stuck 
in dogma, but to be alert and able to comprehend what is taking place around one, 
whether or not it happens to agree with preconceived notions, is a primary requisite 
of the creative mind. 

There is also the difficult problem of finding the form, the style, that will serve 
most adequately to express the individual's sensibility, and those young writers who 
refuse to meet this problem are merely wasting their own time and the reader's, and 
had better find some less exacting profession. Much contemporary writing is unsatis- 
factory because form and material are not related in the finished work. New percep- 
tions require new forms—for example, the rhythms of "The Waste Land" are hardly 
appropriate to a worker's song. But this is a problem which demands more extensive 
discussion than | can give it here, and in any case it is one that each writer must solve 
for himself. 


T. C. WILSON. 
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American and German Dance Values: 
An Appraisal 


Marjorie Smiley 


Shall the American dancer turn her back on all the manifestations of the modern 
dance that emanate from foreign shores? And even if she so desires, is it possible? 
Constantly, through the press, through foreign importation not only of a talent but of 
manufacture, through the undeniable cosmopolitan tenor of contemporary thought the 
artist and layman alike are influenced and conditioned. These are forces that are 
inescapable except for those who seek an artificial seclusion from their surroundings. 

There has been a recent trend toward promoting the national and regional 
examples of the American dance to the exclusion of foreign importations. Manifested 
editorially, such a movement fosters subversive sentiment which not only provides false 
encouragement for petty opportunists, but which tends also to place limitations on 
the proper scope of a growing art. Important as the folk material of a country can be, 
its exploitation is not and can never be an end in itself. The arts, much as they owe in 
distinctive flavor and authenticity to their indigenous sources, must transcend these 
differences to achieve the ultimate universality that has always been a criterion of 
greatness. 

This renewed consciousness and stimulation of native cultural sources is a decided- 
ly worthwhile development provided that it does not result in a denial of the many 
other elements that can contribute to the furtherance of the dance in America. 
Specifically, attacks have been made—sometimes with little critical acumen—by the 
defenders of American dancers upon the so-called "German method." 

Why has this happened, and to what extent—if at all—is it justified? That the 
German dance has been particularly singled out is due undoubtedly to the fact that 
for one reason or another it has made a greater impression favorable or otherwise— 
than any one other foreign group. Characterized as introverted, abstruse, self- 
expressionistic in method, and generally pessimistic and morbidly inclined, its dele- 
terious effects have been lengthily emphasized. 

Let us admit at the outset that it has potentially all these detects—what school 
has not these, or others, equally pernicious, implicit in its tenets. Beyond this, has it 
not many similarities with American developments in the modern dance and likewise 
certain differences of approach and viewpoint from which the American dancer might 
learn? 

The common ground on which the modern German and American dancer meet, 
and from which only can a legitimate basis for comparison be drawn, has as its pri- 
mary attribute the breaking away from preceding tradition. Regardless of the specific 
forms against which the revolt was directed—in Germany the ballet, in America the 
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expressionism of the lesser Duncan disciples—this iconoclasm is a fundamental and 
motivating factor wherever the modern dance has manifested itself. Behind these 
outbreaks there are universal realignments and revolutions in human thought, and 
practices in which new developments in art have their origin and necessity. 

More important as a foundation for their mutual exchange of ideas than is their 
mere break with tradition—implicit to some degree in every artistic innovation—is 
the attempt on the part of both the American and the German dancer to return to 
the elements of their art. Not mere fashion or caprice, or such super-imposed changes 
as were introduced, for example, by the Diaghileff group to modernize" the classic 
ballet, but a truly fundamental metamorphosis in approach is the distinguishing feature 
of the contemporary German and American dance. In each case, with due allowances 
for national and cultural differences in temperament and mind, there has been a 
search for the causal principles underlying the physiological and psychological origins 
of dancing. This, more than by any outward similarity of forms or techniques, is the 
cornerstone upon which can be built a mutual and beneficial rapport. 

Actually of course, the establishment of a common background is merely pre- 
liminary to a more complete understanding. It is not over their likeness but over their 
differences that disagreement and ill-will have arisen. What are these main differences 
from which so many misconceptions spring? 

Perhaps the most radical divergence is to be found in the initial approach of the 
German and American temperament to identical problems of inspiration, techniques, 
and the creative function and purpose of art. The characteristically American attack 
is probably what may be termed pragmatic. Concerned from the very start with 
the concrete results of any enterprise, the American method may be defined as one 
that progresses from the specific to the general. The end for us justifies the means. 
Conversely, the German systems are typically built from the general—even from the 
universal principle—toward a gradually narrowing sphere to the final specific result, 
For them the value is rather in the doing, the process of learning or creating, and 
from the perfection of the process ensues, almost incidentally, the desired result. It is 
a difference of construction as contrasted with evolution—in another extreme as the 
way of the scientist as against the way of the mystic. 

Evidences of these two viewpoints are discernible in present-day educational 
methods and in the history of arts and institutions throughout the world. Can we say 
that one or the other is preferable? History and the many instances of the supremacy 
of now one and now the other quality proves that their excellence is relative and that 
each can be equally productive. : 

Both also have their particular weaknesses. In the dance the dangers inherent in 
the German tendency toward mysticism have been frequently rehearsed. Admittedly 
introspective, with an emphasis on the doctrine of "know thyself," it can easily be 
over-balanced in the direction of the atrophy of mere self-expressionism. Its gift for 
grasping the profound truths of physical and psychical causation and function can 
degenerate into abstruse theorizing and meaningless abracadabra. Enamored of the 
Idea in all its purity it can through this very virtue fail of definiteness and miss its goal. 

Similarly the American talent for practical achievement involves the dangers of 
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preoccupation with appearances at the expense of inner significance, of speed and 
accomplishment through the sacrifice of that slow gradual growth indispensable to 
true artistic maturity. The importance of technique in the dance, for instance, is 
undisputed, but it must not become the sole absorbtion. 

Such are the pitfalls to be avoided on each side. The values of each are of equal 
moment. No one could fairly deny the worth of the American passion for progress, 
the breadth and daring of her ambitions, and her stimulating impatience with inade- 
quate performance. The frequent demand of "what does it mean?" and "what is it 
good for?" may be pedestrian and is unquestionable petty, but its underlying search 
for definiteness is not to be entirely despised. Finally, the native spontaneity and 
freshness of attack which reveal themselves in the best works of the American spirit 
have a positive value and one which is particularly needed today. 

To recognize and promote these qualities however, need not require a denial of 
the complementary attributes of cultures other than our own. The German dance, 
while introspective in its inception, has as its goal not a withdrawal from life, but a 
positive affirmation in its manifold expressions. Although it employs improvisation as 
a means toward composition, its standards for the final result are no less rigid for that 
fact. The ideal of an art ripened by conscious thought and gradual growth, the aim 
of an orientation of the artist with the whole of life—these are qualities by whose 
adoption the American dancer may well profit. 

Not by a forced acceptance of such traits as may be truly alien to us, and 
certainly not by the feeble aping of the obvious details and technical elements of the 
German dance can a further growth and understanding be brought about. But 
through a conscious realization and acknowledgment of their respectives values and 
flaws the art of each of these two leaders in the contemporary dance may benefit, 
and the future of the dance as universal medium will be maintained. 


Cyd 
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Burlesque 


Up in the second balcony 
the dark man's hand moves at his thigh, 
he turns congested eyes to floor. 
The crowd still stamps and brays for more: 
Magenta flares strip grace away 
peeling attraction down to this: 
thighs’ alternation, shrugging breasts, 
silk tapping the mons veneris; 
The adequate trough inclines and dips 
rising venereally to view— 
stained by the shifting lights to blue, 
the pearl scarf shimmers at her hips. 
With each contraction of desire 
the appealing flesh is whipped entire, 
ambushed in spasms. 
In the street, 

the raw light serves as index to 
upturning avid faces who 
shine all the signals of defeat. 
An army of horns moves up the hall, 
drums hurry to their crisis where 
awkward in fear, the audience 
at last confronts a dancer bare— 
these naked multitudes exposed to her: 

bright shoulders, glossy length of leg, 

the lapsing beat persists, to beg 
salving of lives from these thighs’ stir. 
We are drenched in confusion, drowning among lights 
that flare across stormed waters showing here 
the faces pitiable with hesitation, 
eyes groaning past the corpse's sneer, 
the twisted words of all the unlucky, spent 
on brightened flesh of those impossible dear: 
The blemished faces and impeccable thighs 
are these we paint with lights to make us wise, 
consigning our total beauty now to this: 
the clutching loins and intolerable kiss. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER. 
ce eee 
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The Photography of Berenice Abbott 
Elizabeth McCausland 


Pictures of the changing world, thus may the subject matter of Berenice Abbott's 
photographs be described. To use this phrase and to write this sentence at once sug- 
gests the direction of her creative endeavor; for two things are immediately implied, 
that, first, it is a world in flux which fascinates her as an artist and that, second, the 
emphasis of her esthetic labors is on her theme, not on her ego or on some jealously 
held theory. To say this is to suggest further that her art cannot by the very definition 
of its terms be a precious or cloistered art. Having said this, it is necessary in the in- 
terests of complete intellectual integrity to add that this point of view, this approach 
to art, does not seem to be the only possible point of view and approach or inevitably 
the most admirable (since in matters of art comparisons are futile and absurd), but that 
it is a point of view and an approach which provide an antecedent condition for the 
production of splendid work, as another point of view and another approach with an 
artist of another temperament and tradition will also produce splendid work, of an- 
other sort. In Miss Abbott's case, this point of view, tenaciously maintained, has al- 
ready produced splendid work, witness her photographs of New York City and the 
portraits done in Paris and New York. Furthermore such an approach, preserved with 
great conscientiousness and fidelity to the artist's ultimate objectives, unquestionably 
should in her lifetime produce an impressive body of work truly classical in mood. 

Classical in this context is meant to convey a sense of the intellectual coolness and 
detachment of the photographer's approach to her theme. This does not mean that 
the approach is lacking in sympathetic warmth and understanding; on the contrary, 
one of the most appealing qualities of Berenice Abbott's work, whether her New York 
City scenes or her Paris portraits, is the tenderness with which she regards her subject. 
This tenderness would seem to be not a sentimental softness but a deeply sincere effort 
to present the essential truth of her subject, whether the subject is the Chrysler Build- 
ing or James Joyce. There is here no psychical montage by which the personality of 
the artist is superimposed on the personality of her subject. Perhaps, however, one 
may be permitted to think of the subject as having been filtered through the per- 
sonality of the artist and thereby having taken on added value and significance be- 
cause some subtle apperception of the artist has caught (as moving pictures catch the 
passage of d.c. electricity traveling over a copper wire at the incredible speed of 
light, 186,000 miles a second) what a less sensitive mind and eye could not. Put these 
two qualities together and the germinal energy of this artist's work can be appreciat- 
ed. Add to this a profoundly passionate search for significance in a wider human 
sense than is possible under the reign of cults or schools or romantic individualism, and 
it is clear why Berenice Abbott's photographs impress one not only by their honesty 
and modesty but also by the vigor and breadth of their scale. 
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That is, Berenice Abbott is not content merely to execute tours de force, elegant 
and balanced compositions of fragments of life. Her ambition and her hunger is to 
possess life, through the lens, on an epic scale. Unlike those very typical (and also 
splendid) American creative workers who have inherited the Emersonian tradition of 
“the poet in utter solitude,” she finds her imagination captured by the crowded city, 
the changing world. Nature (that 19th century deity whom American artists have wor- 
shipped in the past and today still legitimately worship and will continue to worship as 
long as man has a deep need to be united with the earth from which life comes and to 
which life goes back) has never had her franchise. It is the complex and hurrying tempo 
of great cities which thrills her and obsesses her creative thought. Thus fine and sen- 
sitive in a simple and direct way as are the portraits done in Paris from 1923 to 1929, 
yet it is in the New York City photographs that Berenice Abbott reveals herself as a 
mature worker, sure of what her function is and not content with achieving less than 
the major task she has set herself. And precisely because she is not satisfied with 
these prints, in themselves as fine and honest work (if not finer and more honest) as is 
being done in America today by any of the younger generation of American photog- 
raphers, one may confidently look forward to work of even more profound reach and 
intent—especially if the artist can realize her desire to photograph America’s great 
cities as a record for the future. 

The work of Berenice Abbott is particularly significant for the American creative 
worker of this period because it represents an esthetic formulation of experiences 
which have been the common lot of Americans who came of age in the war years or 
just after. Born in Springfield, Ohio, in 1898, Berenice Abbott early felt the impact of 
the stifling national pressure for conformity. She took the avenue which many talented 
young Americans took in those inflated early post-war years, turned her back on 
America, and looked to Europe for the freedom to achieve esthetic integration and 
fulfilment which she could not.find at home. After studying art in Paris and Berlin, 
she became interested in photography, worked in Man Ray's laboratory for a while, 
and began to do portraits on her own, of such men and women as Joyce, Atget, Gide, 
Cocteau, Barbusse, Paul Morand, Siegfried, Marie Laurencin, Margaret Anderson, 
Princesse Eugene Murat, George Antheil, Jules Romains, Tardieu. From 1923 to 1929 
her photographic evolution was in this milieu, and with what was probably a somewhat 
artificial European esthetic imposed on her natural sturdiness and integrity. Returning 
to this country early in 1929, before the crash and deflated dollars drove back to these 
shores the expatriates who were belatedly to re-discover America, she fell in love with 
her native land. This love for America, which she speaks of as a “fantastic passion," 
so far has expressed itself chiefly in terms of the metropolis, of towering skyscrapers, 
of titanic canyons between steel frame cliffs, of excavations for Rockefeller Center, of 
thundering Els, of wharves and docks, of vestigial structures of an older New York 
which miraculously have survived the march of time,—and the steam shovel. 

But New York is by no means all of America Berenice Abbott loves. Its. cities 
challenge her as an artist, or so it would seem when one talks with her. The changing 
world, the profound and terrible social transformation this nation may expect to under- 
go in the next half century,—this vision tantalizes her. There are myriad aspects of 
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America, tantastic, quaint, archaic, even in a provincial sense baroque and rococo, 
incredible naivetes and vulgarities, a people in the process of forging its soul or (if 
this word is not the word she would use) its national character. Before this is all 
changed, by the inevitable rationale of contemporary history, she would photograph 
the changing world of today, imprison with the lens and the shutter this fantastic and 
unbelievable yet somehow lovely mirage. A glimpse of this fantastic and lovely world 
she caught last summer when she worked rather briefly in Boston, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Philadelphia and other cities, making the photographs for Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, Jr.'s architectural exhibition, "The Urban Vernacular of the Thirties, Forties and 
Fifties."" These photographs were straightforward documents, in which the photogra- 
pher's sole purpose was to present the architectural fact of the period under survey. 
But having seen this much of America, besides the beloved metropolis, she is more 
than ever hungry to set down in the imperishable fabric of the photographic print 
that ultimate truth which is art's contribution to the history, the artist's perception of 
the moment translated into terms which definitively capture the spirit of his age and 
which by this very quality of being supremely topical achieve timelessness. 

Therefore it is to the future she looks as an artist, feeling that her lifework is be- 
fore her rather than behind. This is as it should be for a woman in the prime of her 
powers, equipped with sure technical proficiency and with a mature knowledge of her 
own creative intention. Nevertheless, it would be less than just, critically, by saying 
that Berenice Abbott's best work is yet to be done to seem to ignore the sincere, 
honest work she has already accomplished, for the quality of this work is the best in- 
demnity for her future work. Perhaps, however, it is fair to concentrate on her New 
York series, in the sense that the work she has done in the past five years, photograph- 
ing {as much as circumstances permitted) the dual personality of a great city in which 
the past lives side by side with the incredible present, represents a real coming of age 
on the artist's part. That is, in photographing New York, its skyscrapers and its little 
old harness shops, its city lights at night, its noisy and antiquated means of transpor- 
tation like the elevated, its busy shipping and its out-of-date housing, she has been 
arriving at a more precise understanding of her own function and more precisely for- 
mulating a point of view which probably has been integral in her character from the 
start, but which is only now beginning to emerge into an articulated and self-conscious 
conception. Thus the Rockefeller Center photographs, done from the summer of 1932 
to the summer of 1933, apparently developed spontaneously and unself-consciously 
from her life. They have, nevertheless, the effect of a terrific indictment of the un- 
reality of the thing created at tremendous cost in human labor and intelligence. If a 
time should come when man's skill and technical apparatus are put to the service of 
decent and humane purposes, such photographs will surely constitute that undying 
record for the future which Berenice Abbott longs more than anything else to create. 
A small point like this, the tiny workman dwarfed by the inhuman steel girder so that 
he can barely be seen in the photograph, is in itself a devastating criticism of the 
thing observed and noted down by the artist. And from such photographs the future 
should be able to read what sort of changing world it was Berenice Abbott saw and 


sought to record. 
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“Eantastic’’ is Berenice Abbott's word for the world she sees and seeks to cap- 
ture in art. Probably it is the right word, too, for it is fantastic that the Chrysler 
Building, the Daily News Building, Rockefeller Center, the Stock Exchange, and any 
other of a hundred similar displays of ostentatious and vulgar wealth should exist side 
by side with those Central Park shanties of the unemployed which she has also photo- 
graphed. One would not argue too strenuously that these contrasts and paradoxes 
have sprung from a deliberate and willed campaign on the photographer's part; in 
fact, one would prefer to believe that they are the result of a much more direct and 
desirable sort of observation of life; in fact, the artist's observation of life rather than 
the propagandist's. However, a keen eye, with a sensitive heart and an alert mind, 
are of as much use to the social muse as a set of dogmas. And one feels that this is 
the particular gift Berenice Abbott has brought to her work, this sympathetic and yet 
somehow burning awareness of life, whether life is a workman on a steel girder or old 
women sitting on the front steps of a Cherry-street house. 

Because the sum total of the impact of her photographs on the beholder has this 
quality, it is difficult to speak of single prints. Beginning with the notes on New York 
she made with a little camera in 1929 and 1930, she has worked through to elaborate 
compositions (it is dangerous to use such a word with a worker who has what is almost 
an exaggerated fear of preciousness) like “West Street: 1932" in which a thousand 
conflicting elements of design, rhythm and value are brought together in a complex 
and rich pattern. Again in “'Coentie's Slip: 1933" and ‘Pennsylvania Station: 1931" 
difficult problems of integration confronted the photographer, in the first print that 
of getting the desired perspective when the physical limitations of the waterfront site 
made it impossible to get more than a given distance away from the thing to be pho- 
tographed and in the second print that of reconciling the scale of the railroad station 
with the grasp of the lens. In the latter print the elaborate tracery of the arches and 
windows are brought together in organic relation with the tiny figures of people buying 
railroad tickets. The two tempos, that of the building and of the bustling human life 
going on within the building, are united in that living unity which art, when it succeeds 
in its endeavor, is able to impose on the disunity of life. 

In many ways this is the clue to the character of Berenice Abbott's work, this 
desire to take myriad unrelated elements in life and make order from them. This is 
true of such a picture as ‘South Street: 1931,'' where a hydrant, a lamp post, a street 
cleaner, an old house and a sign ‘Jesus Saves,'' become more than a collection of 
items, become in fact an evocation of the life they derive from. Taking these com- 
plicated and often disintegrated scenes, (for example, "Barclay Street Ferry: 1933," 
with its crowded life of the docks, railroad cars, a ferryboat, tugs, ocean liners, smoke 
drifting from smokestacks), the photographer fuses the diverse elements into an ex- 
citing whole. Equally complex, though different in mood, is "Trinity Church and 
Churchyard: 1933," tombstones and people sitting on benches, a flash back to the 
American past. "West Broadway: 1932," the framework of elevated structures, the 
tension of moving city traffic; ''Pawtucket Pier, South Street: 1931:'' Water Street and 
Maiden Lane: 1930," with incinerator smokestacks dominating the skyline; the “Barclay 
Street Elevated Station: 1932,"" with automobiles moving under the elevated, light 
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Cherry Street 


BERENICE ABBOTT 


shifting through the tracks and a skyscraper in the background; the Hudson River 
suspension bridge, trolleys, huts in Central Park, men walking the railroad—these show 
the life of a great American city in the fourth decade of the 20th century. As do also 
the various skyscraper pictures, the Rockefeller Center series from the moment excava- 
ting, drilling and blasting on the basic rock of Manhattan Island begins till the thing 
is done, through the elaborate and highly integrated stages of steel-frame construc- 
tion, girders rising, a skeleton of steel thrusting up from its foundations, workmen at 
their jobs, and the final flimsy facade finished. This is a modern saga, the saga of 
construction. And it is not the artist's fault that the theme is less worthy and enduring 
than the artist's own sincerity and integrity of purpose deserve. This is true, also, of 
other skyscraper pictures, the ‘'Squibbs Building: 1930," in which the white mass of the 
building is silhouetted dramatically against the monumental black mass of a nearby 
building. The drama here, one feels, is an implicit criticism of the object rather than 
revelatory of any fatally romantic flaw in the photographer's thinking. So, too, with 
the flat facade of the "News Building: 1930" and the view from the Chrysler Building 
of the "'Chanin Building: 1931,"* in which the oblique angle of vision succeeds in creat- 
ing the emotional effect of a world about to fall over from its own sheer lack of bal- 
ance. On the other hand, in a poetic mood the photographer has captured that sense 
of romance, nostalgic yet natural and human, which emanates from all great cities at 
night, in her print "Midtown Night View," in which the movement of the lights is like 
music. 

If this seems to suggest that Berenice Abbott's emphasis is too sociological, it 
must be added at once that her art is not lacking in humor and in a spontaneous 
pleasure in the human comedy. "Horse Fountain, Lincoln Square: 1929," "Cigar 
Store, Third Avenue: 1929," "Statuary Shop, Water Street: 1930" with a galaxy of 
plaster saints coyly peering from the window, ‘Harness Shop, East 24th Street: 1931," 
the interior and exterior of "Old Drug Store, Market Street: 1931," ‘Former 
Shop for Nautical Instruments: 1930," "Union Square: 1932" with the statue 
of Lincoln lying prostrate on the ground, the Stock Exchange with a leg of George 
Washington very large in the foreground, lower East Side scenes, push-carts, curb- 
stone markets, old Murray Hill, Hester Street,—these show another side of her range 
of interest and observation. It is a range into which a tender and creative love enters. 
These things are amusing and quaint and significant in an historical way; they can also 
be loved for themselves, for their materials and shapes and textures and uses or for 
their sheer lack of meaning and their grotesquerie. As, say, ‘Cherry Street: 1931" is 
loved for its dormer windows against the sunset sky, or for the placard ''For Rent”’ in 
the window, or even for the litter blowing about the streets. 

This analysis may convey something of the character of Berenice Abbott's work. 
Certainly it is sound, sensitive, honest work. Already standing squarely and sturdily 
on its own feet, this approach, together with an indisputable technical skill, cannot 
help but produce even finer work in the future. 
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Whither Broadway 


A play manuscript represents many weeks of toil with pen and typewriter and an 
equally long mental struggle to express ideas in terms of one of the most difficult of 
literary forms. The new play arrives in a mid-Manhattan office, where it joins a great 
pile of miscellaneous manuscripts, wearing soiled blue, green, yellow, and other vari- 
colored covers. The many manuscripts, which flow through the office in a continuous 
stream, have been much handled and often read, but, as yet, the public remains un- 
aware of the possible brilliancy of their contents. Ninety-five per cent of the plays, 
engulfed in this routine, will never emerge from the general stream of which each 
forms such a minute part. Will the new play that has just arrived remain forever the 
unknown work of an obscure author, or will its name eventually flash in Broadway 
lights? Who are the men and women possessing absolute powers of selection and 
rejection? What sort of plays do they seek? What are their aims and ideals? 

The three major producing groups have been requested to define the ideology 
upon which their activities are based, and their contributions are presented exactly as 
submitted, with a few necessary cuts because of limited space. (In the next issue of 
TREND three independent producers will present their individual points of view.) 


BEATRICE ATLASS. 


A SOCIAL THEATRE 


Within the short space of fourteen months and with only three productions to its 
credit, the Theatre Union has blazed new trails in the theatrical world. It has won 
recognition and achieved considerable success, both critical and box office success— 
with its program of producing social plays at low prices and organizing a stable audi- 
ence for them. The old canard that people would not go to plays that deal seriously 
with economic and social problems has been dispelled. The belief that working peo- 
ple, especially, would shun the record of their lives on the stage, has been proven un- 
true by the cheering audiences that gather in the old Civic Repertory Theatre and 
es outside on Fourteenth Street for an hour after the lights go out, to discuss the 
play. 

The Theatre Union is built on three interlocking principles, no one of which would 
have insured success without the others. The first preoccupation of the Executive 
Board is with the play itself and what it has to say to the particular audience to which 
it wishes to speak. Two years ago no manuscript existed which the Theatre Union 
founders considered a possible play for the new project. It is significant that the first 
two plays produced were written especially for the theatre by members of its Board. 
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These playwrights understood clearly what the theatre needed. The Theatre Union 
_ expects confidently that other manuscripts will be written which would fit into its pro- 

gram since it has no desire to produce only its own playwrights’ work. A new play by 
two Southern writers, Loretto Carrol Bailey and J. O. Bailey of the University of North 
Carolina, has just been accepted. 

Having found the manuscript with which it could begin, "Peace on Earth," by 
George Sklar and Albert Maltz, the Theatre Union set about developing the rest of 
its program. Its second consideration was in financing the theatre in such a way that 
a low-price scale could be maintained. It was well aware, and there were plenty of 
doubters to underscore, the failure of ‘'social'’ and “problem'' plays on Broadway. 
The several members of the Executive Board who are familiar with the labor move- 
ment pointed out that high prices had kept workers away from ‘Spread Eagle," 
"Gods of the Lightning," "1931," and ''Precedent."' A professional theatre compet- 
ing with Broadway in technical excellence, at prices that compete with the movies, 
was the financial task the Theatre Union set for itself. Being non-commercial and non- 
profit-making, the organization had no dividends to consider. Its "technique of pov- 
erty" has achieved creditable productions on little money and made the low-price 
scale possible. 

The third principle is a corollary of the second. Organization of the audience to 
guarantee continuity of production was felt to be essential. There are no backers or 
financial angels to keep the project afloat, but a steady stream of customers is just as 
good and even better. Broadway's device of the benefit theatre party was developed 
and adapted to the new theatre's needs. For the first time a theatre and the organ- 
ized labor movement made a connection—the bulk of the benefits come from unions, 
workers’ clubs, and other workers’ organizations, with an increasing number from 
womens’ clubs, student groups, etc. 

The success of its audience organization is perhaps the most important achieve- 
ment of the theatre, since it establishes that a social theatre can exist financially. The 
following facts point up the increasing stability of the Theatre Union audience. When 
"Peace on Earth" was in rehearsal, about twenty readings of the manuscript were 
held for representatives of organizations. A very few benefits resulted. There was 
universal scepticism among workers’ groups that the play, which they liked, would 
reach the stage in anything like professional form. As soon as ‘Peace on Earth" was 
on the stage there was no more difficulty; 158 theatre parties kept ''Peace on Earth" 
going for sixteen weeks in spite of bad notices. Before ''Stevedore'’ opened enough 
theatre parties had been sold to guarantee a five weeks’ run. In the course of its 
23 weeks more than 200 organizations bought benefits. Before ''Sailors of Cattaro," 
the current play, opened, it was guaranteed a nine weeks’ run. No theatre in America 
can duplicate this audience support today. A subscription plan is furnishing an 
additional source of audience strength. 

In its beginnings, the Theatre Union concentrated upon what its plays said, and 
upon its audience organization. In order to begin at all it was willing to slight certain 
of the aesthetic problems of play production. But a healthy recognition of the im- 
portance of theatrical competence is implicit in the theatre's professionalism. Many 
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workers’ theatres have been established with amateur talent. The Theatre Union 
sought to establish a professional theatre, that could attract audiences because it 
could give good theatrical entertainment, as well as discuss social problems. 

The Theatre Union is not committed to any fixed theatrical theory. Its methods 
of production will evolve from the needs of its particular plays. The Experimental 
Studio for experimentation in acting technique and theatre cratts, development of 
actors and directors, and work on Theatre Union scripts, is a step in the direction of 
consolidating itself as a theatrical organization. 


MARGARET LARKIN. 


UNITY IN PRODUCTION 


Some time ago, an aesthetician, writing of Velasquez, touched upon an aesthetic 
principle which is seldom consciously brought into play in the theatre. Pointing out a 
painting by an imitator of Velasquez, he said the mind that conceived it had failed 
to grasp it except by successive acts of the imagination. The fact that the painter's 
conception was a composite thing and not a single flash of insight put a basic aes- 
thetic unity out of reach. 

He saw a chair, a face, an idea, a bit of silk, and then proceeded to combine 
them. There was no single flash of perception, no moment in which, before the painter 
began his picture, he saw it finished. This basic amorphousness was vividly apparent 
in the completed work. There is nothing mystical about such flashes. It is not unusual 
for a novelist to see a long novel before him in all its details and with its patterned 
structure complete, in one blinding revelation, before he so much as puts a pen to 
paper. 

Such concepts come devilishly hard to that dogged seeker after entertainment, 
the theatre-goer. But there is inherent here a truth which merits examination in re- 
lation to the theatre. One of the most dangerous pitfalls in the way of artistic 
achievement on the stage is the fact that a theatrical production is never the product 
of one mind. 

The nature of play production makes this so. One man writes dialogue, others 
act it, another designs the settings, another the costumes, still another may arrange 
incidental music, and finally another, in the role of director, tries to co-ordinate the 
whole business. 

The results are not-always felicitous. A director may have had a conception of 
what the finished product would be like. He may even have enjoyed one of the 
above-mentioned flashes. But what he tells the actors, the designers, and even the 
electricians to do is quite different from what he finally gets. And nobody can be 
blamed for the discrepancies; they grow out of lifetimes of training and differences 
in attitudes. 

Audiences have grown so accustomed, however, to uncoordinated productions in 
the theatre that they are scarcely aware of what a well-put-together production can 
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Since, trom the nature of theatre art, a production must always be a composite 
one, the solution seems to be to find for that production a group of people who are 
homogeneous in their beliefs, interests and aesthetic make-up. In a country like ours 
this is not easy. Here, the only way to achieve such unity is to take young people and 
train them, not only in the technique of acting, designing, directing, playwriting, etc., 
but also in their whole social attitude, so that with a given idea in hand, a uniform 
attitude toward it can enter into the presentation. 

The only country which has an organized theatre and an audience completely 
conditioned by the same principles is Russia. The only producing unit on Broadway 
today in which such ideological unity exists is The Group Theatre. Consciously, and 
with a specific aim in view, the three directors have gathered a company of about 
thirty players, who, at the end of four years of working together, are a truly rare 
phenomenon in our theatre. They have already made their mark in such productions 
as “Men in White," "Gold Eagle Guy," "Success Story," and "The House of Connelly” 
but given another four years and the wherewithal to continue their work, they will, it 
is not too rash to predict, become one of the most powertul forces in the history of 
the American theatre. 

Broadway managers, who, three years ago, looked upon The Group Theatre as 
“another arty little theatre," are now bestowing upon this company of players such 
respectful attention and carefully weighed praise as it is in their character to give. 
Gilbert Miller said, as far back as ‘Success Story," that ‘this is the only really modern 
direction I've seen in years. Such productions one encounters abroad now and then, 
but seldom on Broadway." 

Audiences, too, sense the difference in Group productions. They may or may not 
know what causes this difference. 


There are many other aspects to The Group idea, which do not concern us here. 
There is the whole problem of the permanent company (The Group holds a record for 
longevity in this respect, for no permanent company in America has ever lasted more 
than a year or two) and a serious and expensive problem it is to keep a group of 
thirty actors employed all the year around, when most actors average |2 weeks of 
work per year. There is the problem of drawing together an audience which will 
understand the aims and the working methods of The Group Theatre and thus know 
how to pass upon the productions. 

There is, above all, the matter of finding playwrights with homogenous ideas. 
The solution would be to find playwrights among the Group members themselves. 
There would lie the truest aesthetic unity. This ideal will be fulfilled this season 
when The Group Theatre presents a new play called "Awake and Sing’’ by Clifford 
Odets. Mr. Odets is a member of the Group Theatre Acting Company and has 
been a member of the organization since its inception. In "Awake and Sing!" the 
company will be working hand in glove with a playwright who has shared their train- 
ing, and the playwright (who wrote his drama especially for the Group players) will 
have had the benefit of knowing from the very beginning what his production would 
be like. 
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Here is a perfect example, to return to our original statement, of aesthetic unity 
in the theatre, and it will be the first example in this country. Shakespeare had the 
benefit of such unity and so had the Greeks. 

A thorough account of the Group training would fill a volume. It would take 
into consideration the endless reading, the thorough training in the history of the the- 
atre, the constant experimentation with new forms, the carefully inculcated conviction 
that Group plays must contain in one way or another the political, economic, and 
social standards of the Group; the summers spent together in study and rehearsal, 
the instruction in music, dancing and speech, and even the intense watchfulness and: 
concern which the Group directors lavish upon the personal lives of the players. 

This young theatre, which in its four years of existence has become one of the 
most important factors on Broadway (it deserves some credit for leaping into the 
middle of Broadway instead of going off to some backwoods barn or Park Avenue 
drawing room to practice its craft) merits the support of every thinking drama-lover. 
Not only that, but the support of every person who is concerned with the cultural 
development of America. 


HELEN DEUTSCH. 


ART INTO BUSINESS 


The Theatre Guild idea had its roots in the unrest which slowly took form in the 
American theatre, shortly after the turn of the century. The organized drama, at that 
time, was in the hands of commercially-minded producers, whose eyes were intent 
upon the box office. Playwriting had been reduced to a mere formula. Producers 
retused to permit the violation of the formula in the fear of failure. It was impossible 
to penetrate the stone-wall with a new idea. New authors didn't have a chance. En- 
thusiastic scene designers and brilliant young promising directors found it impossible 
to gain a foothold. The theatre was at a standstill. 

It was then that in communities and in colleges throughout the country the seeds 
of revolt were sown. A younger generation, realizing that the plays it saw did not 
reflect life, sought to make a theatre of its own outside the pale of the organized the- 
atre. Semi-amateur groups sprang up from coast to coast, trying to defy the organ- 
ized theatre. It was a difficult task. The economic cards were stacked against them. 

One of these groups was the Washington Square Players in New York. They 
dared to produce plays that violated all the conventions of the commercial theatre. 
They believed there was an audience for these plays and they were rapidly finding 
this audience when the war threw its cloud over the world and their experiments were 
cut short. With the armistice, however, the idea again came to life. After numerous 
attempts to get started, the organization finally garnered enough money to put on 
its first production. Otto Kahn gave them the Garrick Theatre at a very nominal 
fee, a play was selected, a cast recruited and in the Spring of 1919 the Theatre Guild 
actually came into existence in the American theatre. The play was Jacinto Bena- 
vente's ‘'Bonds of Interest." 


The Theatre Guild is operated by a Board of Managers—two women and four 
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men. Those privy of its working insist that it is no figure-head organization dominated 
by one individual. They have equal power. They do nothing except as a whole. They 
choose the actual staging of the plays, watching the rehearsals and guiding the 
director by vote. 

This Board functions actively for about nine months each year. There are weekly 
and bi-weekly meetings, which are held either at the Guild offices or at the homes of 
the members. Thus, by the handy little black book, it can be seen a week in advance 
whether it is Mr. Simonson's or Miss Westley's turn to entertain. 

The Board of Managers regards itself as an audience in miniature, and every 
play produced by the Guild is approved by it. Although two or three of its members 
do not depend upon the theatre for their livelihood, they all put in a great deal of 
time on Guild enterprises. They select, cast and supervise all productions. Each play 
passes before them twice—two weeks before its opening and then a week before. 
They sit in the dark making notes—at which they've become quite accomplished— 
and at the end of rehearsals the authors, director and Board go into a huddle. The 
discussion is open and to the point, but no one yet has come out torn, scratched and 
bleeding. 

Inasmuch as the Guild, with a faintly phoenix-like gesture, rose from the ashes of 
the Washington Square Players, its organizers hoped for a continuation of the ama- 
teur spirit, but meant to be professional in all else. Also, in one of its earliest pros- 
pectuses, it announced its intention of producing both long and short plays of Ameri- 
can and foreign authorship and has somehow managed to keep its word. Short plays 
it has brought to the stage include ''Bourbouroche,"' "The Wife with a Smile," "The 
Man of Destiny"’ and George Kelly's "The Flattering Word."' And, when the subject 
of long plays comes up, the Guild is entitled to precedence. There was "Back to 
Methuselah,’ by Bernard Shaw, which took three nights to perform,"’ and Eugene 
O'Neill's two marathons, ‘Strange Interlude" and ''Mourning Becomes Electra,"’ which 
ran from 5:30 in the afternoon until after |! o'clock that night. 

As a result of these operations, the Guild is in a predicament. Art has expanded 
into big business, and the Guilders have been forced to adopt big business methods 
such as are employed by the Messrs. Shubert and Al Erlanger. Exhibiting great pre- 
cocity since their cradle days in Thirty-fifth Street, they have become not only a first 
institution of the Drama, but also a first institution of show business. Over ninety 
productions are to their credit. Their actors have given over 20,000 performances in 
these seventeen years. And, with all this, the Theatre Guild, like the movies and their 
successors, the lipsies, is still in its infancy. 


JOSEPH HEIDT. 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE 


Lescaze we modernists look to as a sign and a portent of a better day in Ameri- 
can architecture. 

Whether we like what he does or not matters little; here is a modernist who is 
building while the offices-of the pompiers are empty and the offices of the pseudo- 
modernists vacant lofts. This man Lescaze is building buildings which are simple, direct 
and wholesome expressions of modern technique. 

The designing of buildings has been almost a dead art for five years. Many of 
us believe and hope that after this hibernation an architecture will arise rather better 
than the old. An architecture of general plan, city plan, of design based on use not 
on fantasy—an architecture which is perhaps more social science and less art. The 
tradition in which Lescaze is working is of this sort. 

Lescaze's success, | believe, is a straw showing the direction of the wind. 


P. G; 
(See Illustrations on pages 29, 30 and 48.) 


THE LADDER 


Whether my day is day for you 

or light on other plane in other eyes, 

Is not renunciatory measure of speech. 
Men on little shelves of occupation 

must find another shelf, another day, 

when houses are put in order; you will not 
get near the pigeon holes of what they've been. 
Coming then to place of bodies: not cities 
not plans, or greater age, new culture, 

can alter the system of being a man. 

Stay near to that. We've had enough 

of games; enough of pressing selves 

along the grooves of epic dishonesty. 


Revolution is not career as making 

coffee is career. It is the ladder; 
the mountain is man. 

Save the mountain. 

Ladders are useful in their use. 


KENNETH PATCHEN. 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE: Philadelphia Savings Fund Society Building 


Courtesy of Museum of Modern Art 


WILLIAM LESCAZE 


Old Lane Country Day School 
Courtesy of Museum of Modern Art 
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Millen Brand 


He sat on the edge of the bed. The window showed afternoon sun on the yellow 
brick of a building opposite. Dark in the room and no movement of air—by the half- 
open window, the shade motionless. A smell of Sunday bread. 

This Sunday bread reminded him of his grandfather's home in Hamburg. It was 
two years since his grandfather had died. He thought of Germany, of the house in 
Hamburg, the sunken doorway. It was warm. Sometimes in drought, the smell of the 
drying basin, hot Altona tolling the hours. Was sagst du? He got up from the bed 
and, putting on a hat, went down to the street. 

He walked without noticing where he was going. He remembered—the little 
room on the Agnes Strasse, his mother holding him to the window and the Alster Lake. 
No sounds, but maybe a “Gute Komerade''"—down. Seamen walking by. His grand- 
father liked to walk. The narrow alley-streets of the worker's section, the high houses. 
Fahrhaus and the band. On his shoulders to the docks, the searchlights in the masts. 
Smell of tar. Then Bloom & Voss in the spring, the thaw, St. Pauli and the tide of sweet 
air. His father, who had his own name, August Hahn, and whom he could never re- 
member—lost from a boat in the English Channel soon after he was born. The por- 
trait in his room. Dark eyes, the serious mouth. Drowned. 

Germany, Germany, bitter now in the eyes of the world! The country of his birth, 
the name bringing sight of Alster Lake, the smooth canals, the drag of his feet home- 
ward after hours walking. Seine gutte kinder stube, his mother, whose picture was in 
his heart. He tried not to think of her death, which had ended his life in Germany. 
The years she had lived, jungfern, in his grandfather's house. Her hair, dove sweep 
around the forehead—her dresses, reichsblumen. Smell of the house, small house flat 
against the street. The sunken sill. The city like a larger house, over it the sun beating 
on canals, the streets, the docks, Altona and St. Pauli afternoons. 

He could not imagine it now. Banners flying, Nazi swastikas, a cloud touching 
even Altona sun. The suppression of speech, the hours of waiting, waiting. For an end? 

O Germany, Germany, what pounding echo, surviving underground! 

He went up along the New York docks, as he often did, low buildings fronting 
West Street. The metal doors rolled up, vistas down sun-shafted avenues of trunks, 
piles of boxes, moving trucks. It was different from Hamburg. The smell, the sky was 
different. And he missed the German tongue. 

He turned east to a friend's house on Ninth Avenue. His friend welcomed him. 
He was German-born too, with a heavy fair figure, a voice almost Americanized. 

"Well, how goes it?" he said. "How is your aunt?” 

"All right." 
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"Come into the front room. Have you eaten?” 

"No." 

His friend made him eat. 

"| thought you might go with me to the Stadium tonight,"' Hahn said. 

"No, | can't go.” 

"They're playing Beethoven's Eroica." 

"You're going?" 

"Yes." 

Beethoven, the strings, the horns, Alster water deep hum outward to the docks. 

"| hope you enjoy it.” 

They spoke of the Nazi propaganda around New York. "You heard about this 
picture in Yorkville, S. A. Mann Brand?” "Yes." 

"Acid has been thrown on the windows of some of the small Jewish shops.” 

“Here's something | saw,'' Hahn said. ‘| was waiting on a subway platform one 
night and a man came along and stopped in front of a guard. ‘I'm a p-pure Aryan,’ 
he said. ''Re you a pure Aryan?’ ‘Sure,’ the subway guard said. ‘God bless you. 
God bless you. Now Jews,’ he said, ‘They're no good!’ 'Right!' the guard said. ‘Jewsh 
no good,' the man said." 

"Friends of the New Germany!" 

They talked until seven, and then Hahn left, walking across town to the subway. 
He took a train up to 137th Street, where he got out, with many others who were go- 
ing to the Stadium. The sun, buildings—grey stone edged with white—the slender 
branches of trees hanging over iron fences, children shouting, playing. Ahead, out- 
side the Stadium, lines were already forming. A line of women sat on the stone fence- 
base on one side, waiting for the ticket windows to open. Shadow of the Stadium 
fence. Across Convent Avenue, the old men playing shuffle-board. Bk-okk, bk-okk. 
Bluet of sky. A young girl strained on her toes to see inside the gate, the grey and 
cement seats. A ticket window opened, and the women got up. “'One-two." He 
got his ticket and went to the group forming around the entrance. "They're going to 
play Respighi.'' He was pressed sharply against a girl's shoulder, caught his balance 
as the gates opened. The Stadium was empty, a large sun-dry amphitheatre with 
wooden seats in the bowl, an orchestra platform. 

He hurried across to the seats, wanting a seat near the front. There were several 
seats vacant in the front row, and he took one near the middle. Almost at once a 
stout man sat down next to him. Suddenly the seat collapsed, and the man was thrown 
sideways. ''Excuse!'' he said, and got to his feet. He examined the chair and found 
that by catching the seat on the legs in a certain way it would hold, and sat down 
again. 

"Pardon," he said, "what is your name?" 

“August Hahn." 

"Mine is Herman Wort.'' He held out a fat hand to Hahn. "Ah-h..." He 
smiled, mechanically. "Your name, you are German?" he asked. 

"Yes, | was born in Germany.’ 

"You come often here?" "No." 
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Mr. Wort seemed about to say something more, but instead turned with a slight 
air of embarrassment to look at the audience. The chair still leaned somewhat side- 
ways, and as he turned, Hahn felt uncomfortably crowded. He got up and stood 
against the ropes that divided them from the tables ahead where those who had 
bought six tickets could sit. Mr. Wort looked away and he glanced at him. A short 
fat man, in a dark ordinary suit, bland face. He looked up at the semicircle seats of 
the Stadium, the concrete benches rising, expanding with people, into a final row of 
pillars. The sun was nearly down, its last light struck over the back of the Stadium, 
percussive, beating sky to heat corrugated blue. Air seeped to twilight. Rouged lips. 
A cape. Timbre of rustle words the thrust ‘They're playing Respighi"' and Requiem. 
He turned and looked up at the concert platform. The rows of empty silver seats for 
the musicians, the curving sounding board, silent over the chairs. Posts that held lights 
with reflectors. High above, the silence of space. 

Mr. Wort had gotten up and said, ''So, there are many people!’ Hahn nodded. 
"Yet, seats for twenty-five cents—it is not enough. It will not pay the musicians. | 
have played in orchestras. The charge must be two-fifty, three dollars." 

Hahn said, "It's subsidized : 

"Oh, subsidized!" 

Mr. Wort interlaced his fingers over his chest and stared at the audience. 

"These people," he said. ''They have no taste." 

Hahn walked a few steps away, along the space in front of the ropes and stood 
again looking up at the massed colors of the audience, scarves lips moving among 
arms, dark suits the pillar alcoves filling, the pillars straight and in the gaps heads, 
shoulders, white throats. He felt possibly he was being rude to Mr. Wort and went 
back and said, ‘What instrument did you play?" 

"The flute, but | could play other instruments too.” 

"Woodwind?" 

"Yes, and others too." 

A group of women were talking loudly near them. "What are those tables?" 
"Oh, you can have one if you take six tickets." "Why didn't we do that?" 

"This is a bad time for musicians,’ Mr. Wort said. "Many are out of work." 

"You no longer play?" Hahn said. 

"| have retired,’ Mr. Wort said. He smiled, his lips mechanically curving upward, 
and then relaxing. "But not many have been careful as me. | saved." He stared 
around. "Young man, save your money,” he said. ; 

The Stadium was still clear and light. Over the fence, on either side of the or- 
chestra platform, were the tops of a few buildings. They made soft lines against the 
sky. 


"Music, classical music, | like best," Mr. Wort said. "You have studied music, 
perhaps?" 
"Yes—'"' Hahn hesitated—''a little. When | was ten or eleven, | took lessons on 


the piano.'' Metronome, the tick of barges beyond the window Mozart flumen in 
Alster crepe. O sky, keys downward. 
"I've forgotten practically everything. It's a long time since | studied." 
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He sat down and looked at his program. Mr. Wort continued looking at the 
audience. 

There was a movement on the platform and the first musicians came out, a thin 
line spreading among the silver chairs arranging music, clip, rosin, bow. Bobbing of 
heads over curved violin, viola, ‘cello. The instruments tuning. At first an indiscrimi- 
nate treble monotone—strings scraping, the horns soft and deep, a flute in arpeggio. 
A violin ran through a short phrase from the Rhapsody in Blue. Sound, still. Only a 
few seats along the far side of the Stadium were empty. Expectancy, the breath 

"Soon we will begin,"’ Mr. Wort said and sat down, the seat tipping him against 
Hahn. 

The conductor appeared, paused, walked swiftly to the front. Eye flickered to 
large number I's gleaming on either side of the platform. Baton. The Stadium was as 
still as if nobody breathed. Two chords crashing release fading to the strings shim- 
mering hardly audible. Faint, clear, the sound stuttering upward, breaking staccato 
blare gut chute into New shift, the sound arching, the marching LIBERTY, FRA- 
TERNITY the hours, elegy and storm. Onward. The first movement. Quiet of strings 
"This morning your grandfather died" beatbeat-beatbeat whipping in taut sweep 
downward of wrist along the air, stronger, the horns blowing upward tympanum lk Ik 
Ik Ik break break cloudheadlong along the Alster Lake. Breathless. Torrent of time 
loud and starry as death. Never to end, yet slowly ending, the violins pulsing, inter- 
mittent drum beat crushed, the movement faded, lapsing into silence. 

"Very good,'' Mr. Wort said and stared around him. Twilight. The tops of the 
buildings over the fence fading. The orchestra light solidifying under the sounding 
board, centrifugal world. Silence. The vertical hesitant moment of baton. 

Again beginning sound. The adagio filled the semicup of the dark with its syl- 
labic lament. Flute note tremor sighing the pause of throat, ache gutted from Bonn 
meadows, the tears cooled to sod. Silence, sailors along the street “Gute Komerade" 
and damp. His mother and her eyes. The heartbeat strings slowing the pulse, throat, 
declivity of moan. ''Where'er thy bones are hurled." Slow climactic rise—shadow, 
strength, and end. 

No pause, the scherzo continuing resolving upward the adagio clarity. Hoof beats 
nostrils foam Europe among the winding rivers, Danube, Elbe. Assertion in disillusion- 
ment, wind on reed. Terrible clarity, too close, too clear—visible folded out boundaries 

exploding angelic into death. 

Mr. Wort patted his knees and said, "Good music, hey?" 

The conductor was wiping his forehead with a handkerchief, waiting in the dark. 
Two women spoke in undertones. The interval was quiet, absorbed in the consoled 
blood. 

Mr. Wort tried to shift away from Hahn, but his seat only sank lower. Again the 
silence and the first sustained notes. The fourth movement. Defied, the will in sound- 
lessness articulate and sea. Memorial affirmation of fingers held above the torrential 
fifth. Her arms, the window. Walking at his grandfather's side, the factory, the door- 
ways, the masts. The sound, fusing clarity desolating breath. Stars on their caps. Up- 
ward the wind O pines "heilige nacht,’ she sang and sleep. Detonations swung. Tri- 
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umph called beyond the century's rim, storm sea straightened, summation and repose. 
The baton was held poised for the final note, cut downward. 

“How was that, hey?'' Mr. Wort said. 

Tumultuous clapping, people got to their feet. The conductor hesitated and or- 
dered his musicians up. Long harsh tide of applause. 

Mr. Wort said, "'l wonder if | could now fix this seat."' He tried to adjust the legs 
under it more firmly. He sat again to try it, found it a little better. The applause 
ended, and people began moving, walking around. The intermission. Hahn got up 
and walked away, intending to leave. He had only gone a few steps, when Mr. Wort 
came hurrying after him. ‘So you walk," he said. He put his fat hands over his chest. 
"I, too, will walk." Hahn said nothing. 

The stars were silvery. The musicians, a slow dispersing line, were coming out of 
the little door in the back of the platform and taking their seats. "Shall we go back?" 
Mr. Wort said. 

Hahn glanced towards the gate and, sighing, said, "All right." 

They went back to their seats. The next two numbers were uninteresting. Res- 
pighi. Goldmark. After the final number the crowd stood up, got ready to leave. 

"You know how to get out of here?" Mr. Wort said. 

"Yes." 

"Let's get out quick before the crowd starts," Mr. Wort said. Politely he added, 
"You lead the way." 

Hahn walked towards the gate. 

"Hurry,"' Mr. Wort said. 

Hahn began to run. 

Behind him came Mr. Wort, his little legs skipping under his fat body. 

They went through the gate. 

"We are the first out!'' Mr. Wort said, looking triumphantly behind him. "Or 
almost.” 

He took Hahn by the hand. 

"Well," he said, ''l hope we will meet again." He paused. "'l wanted to ask you 
before," he said. "You are a friend of the New Germany, perhaps?" 
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Two Operatic Premieres 
Harrison Kerr 


|.—The Metropolitan Perfoms Its Annual Duty; 
Or, The Eunuch on Broadway 


"| have favored American artists and American composers more than had ever 
been done before.''—Giulio Gatti-Casazza in a statement to the press upon announc- 
ing his resignation as director of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Now, as far as the Metropolitan is concerned, this statement is lamentably true. 
During the twenty-seven years that Gatti-Casazza has directed this organization, 
fourteen American operas and two ballets have been produced (slightly more than the 
number of Verdi works in the repertory) and these sixteen works have been performed 
a total of 130 times. If we except the eight performances accorded to Horatio Par- 
ker’s "Mona" and Henry F. Gilbert's ‘Dance in Place Congo" (a ballet) that leaves 
122 more performances than the works deserved. There are various ways of encour- 
aging composers. One way is to produce only deserving works (for which it will not 
be necessary to apologize afterward) regardless of anything but artistic considerations 
and without too much thought as to their possible popular appeal. This is a policy 
that, like Christianity, has never been tried. Another way is to produce works that are 
written by composers who happen to have means of access to the powers that be, or 
whose talents are of a distinctly popular cast, or who have a reputation in musical 
circles that will ensure a following, or who are able to produce a fairly good imitation 
of some popular work already in the repertory, or who have the good judgement to 
write only easily learned operas that will not cost much to mount. It is needless to 
say that these are all bad reasons and have a habit of backfiring for those who at- 
tempt to abuse them. 

Thus, we have a list of complete failures, insofar as American works are concerned 
when we examine the Metropolitan repertory. The stock excuse has been that no 
better works are available, but | question whether any serious attempt has ever been 
made to check the truth of this statement. It takes only a few minutes to list nearly 
one hundred American works for the stage, most of them by fairly well recognized 
composers, and a few of them ever performed anywhere. Perhaps all of them are 
interior to those that have been given, but it seems perfectly safe to doubt this. 
Have all of them been examined by competent judges who were interested in finding 
those of the highest merit? | have never heard so, and yet it would not be a hope- 
lessly difficult task. 

On January 24th, this year's American "novelty," John Laurence Seymour's 
"In the Pasha's Garden" was given its premier. It left two insoluble riddles to confront 
those who think about such things at all: How could so uninspired and incompetent a 
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work have been given any consideration and, having been accepted, how could it 
have been permitted to reach the point of public performance? 

This work, by a hitherto unknown Californian, is composed to a libretto by Henry 
Chester Tracy. Based on a short story by Harrison Griswold Dwight, it is a fair 
example of what can happen to a reasonably good story when it falls into the hands 
of an operatic-minded littérateur. Originally announced as "The Eunuch," it oc- 
casioned so much gleeful levity in the press that the title was hurriedly changed to 
that given above, the original title of the Dwight story. Said the New York World- 
Telegram editorially, "'...No more pandering to wornout topics from foreign lands 
and ancient places. The author undoubtedly has dug deep into American history and 
tradition to produce a gusty, lusty commentary upon this little exploited and little 
known phase of American life. . ." 

It is unnecessary to retell the story which has to do with a trifler named Etienne, 
who gets buried alive for making amatory gestures in the vicinity of the Pasha's French 
wife. It is all excessively inane as projected on the stage. It would be better to pass 
over the music as well. But, since our leading operatic institution insisted on foisting 
it on the public, criticism becomes imperative. 

This is said to be the eighth opera of its composer and, for some quite irrelevant 
reason | am reminded that "Die Walkiire’’ was Wagner's eighth and that a certain 
man named Verdi only composed twenty-eight operas in a singularly long and pro- 
ductive life. Comparisons are beside the point, but what is important is the fact that, 
after all of the experience implied by the mere writing of so many works, the com- 
poser still exhibits no slightest sense of the theatre, or of musical or dramatic values. 
The music is in a sort of pale Charles Wakefield Cadman idiom (flavored with nos- 
talgic memories of Debussy), which is to say that it is a kind of sub-tepid luke-warm 
waterish moisture collected from some singularly arid spot in the cerebrum. 

It is useless to attempt to examine this work closely. It is difficult to analyze a 
vacuum. It may be said that the cast, Helen Jepson as Helene (the wife), Frederick 
Jagel as Etienne (her lover), Marek Windheim as the Eunuch, Lawrence Tibbett as the 
Pasha and Arthur Anderson as a servant, did all that was possible with their pallid 
roles. The settings, by Frederick J. Kiesler, were typical of this artist who has con- 
sistently failed to live up to his European reputation since coming to this country. 

| feel that it is unfair to lay too much blame for this contretemps on the com- 
poser. Obviously the fault lies squarely on the shoulders of the members of the 
Metropolitan committee of selection, whoever they may have been, and it is to be 
hoped that they are heartily ashamed of themselves. 


Il_—Lady Macbeth Retires 


If it were not for Dmitri Shostakovich's own statements concerning his stage- 
piece "Lady Macbeth of Mzensk," the work might be judged as an attempt farcically 
to parody the worst features of nineteenth century Italian opera. By approaching it 
in that way some small value might be discovered in the work. But, by his own con- 
fession, ‘My Opera, Lady Macbeth of Mizensk"’ in the November-December issue of 
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Modern Music, we are expected to take the work seriously... "Why did | select just 
this novel by Nikolai Leskov for its subject? 

"First, because very little of our heritage in Russian classic literature had been 
utilized in the development of Soviet opera. Second—and this was most important— 
because Leskov's narrative is imbued with rich dramatic and social content. There is, 
perhaps, no other creation in all Russian literature which so vividly portrays the posi- 
tion of women in old, pre-revolutionary Russia. 

"But | have given ‘Lady Macbeth of Mtzensk' a different treatment from that of 
Leskov. As will be seen from the title itself the novelist approached his subject iron- 
ically.... Moreover, Leskov .. . gives us no illuminating interpretation of the incidents 
which are developed in his story .. . | determined to preserve the strength of Leskov’s 
novel, and yet, approaching it critically, to interpret its events from a modern point 
of view. 

"J In Leskov's novel ..., the heroine, commits three murders before she is sen- 
tenced to hard labor in Siberia. She kills her father-in-law, her husband and her 
nephew. As | proposed to justify the action of Ekaterina Lvovna and create an im- 
pression of a definite personality, deserving of sympathy, | omitted the third murder, 
undertaken solely to make herself the heir of her slain husband. 

"Now to arouse sympathy for Ekaterina was no simple matter." 

Here Shostakovich goes into various ramifications of the plot. As it seems neces- 
sary to know the story, in order to evaluate the work, | will offer a brief synopsis. 

Ekaterina is married to Zinovi, who is dominated by his strong-minded father. 
She falls in love with Sergei and they are discovered together by her father-in-law, 
who has Sergei horsewhipped. To revenge this action she gives her father-in-law 
poisoned mushrooms. Her husband has been away from home and upon his return 
she and her lover murder him. The miscreants are married, but before the ceremony 
Zinovi's body had, unknown to them, been discovered and they are arrested and sent 
to Siberia. On the way Sergei turns his attentions toward Sonetka, a prostitute, and 
Ekaterina, beside herself, shoves Sonetka into the water and throws herself in after her. 

",.. | have justified it (the action) chiefly by the musical material. It is my belief 
that in opera music should play the principal and deciding réle . . . Her musical lan- 
guage (Ekaterina's) is shaped completely by my idea that she must by every means 
evoke sympathy . . . The musical language given to Ekaterina Lvovna has been de- 
signed for the one purpose of justifying this ‘criminal.’ " 

Shostakovich similarly analyses the music for the balance of the characters and 
finally winds up his thesis as follows: "'. . . it is written from first to last note ‘upon a 
symphonic form; the orchestra must therefore never be reduced to a mere accom- 
paniment. On the other hand, it must not be elevated to such a position that it will 
detract from and stifle the action of the stage." 

It seems to me that the composer must stand or fall on the question of how well 
he has fulfilled the program he so definitely states. To start with the plot, | cannot 
discern that he has succeeded in making any of its ‘social’ implications apparent to 
the beholder except in certain passages of such slapstick burlesque as ought to insult 
the intelligence of a simpleton. In fairness, it must be confessed that the New York 
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audience bore this witless horseplay bravely enough. Aside from these episodes the 
plot offers nothing more than the most ordinary melodrama. Of the power that 
Shostakovich implies there is no evidence whatsoever. 

Those who have heard previous symphonic compositions of the composer could 
hardly have expected a great deal in the music. However, | think that it could hardly 
have been surmised that it would show a serious retrogression from his former stand- 
ards which, in all conscience, were never too high. Always a borrower, or at least an 
imitator, of other men's music, Shostakovich here plucks about him with a lavish hand. 
Finding the thematic material that he considers usable he appropriates not only its 
harmonic but also its instrumental investiture. It seems to me that this borrowing may 
be largely unconscious, which makes the disease all the more serious, as it would in- 
dicate that unfortunate type of mind that has an extraordinary facility for absorption 
but no power at all for synthesis. It is no exaggeration to say that this work has no 
measure in it that is indubitably the composer's own. , 

Technically, it shows his flair for effective orchestration. By clever use of the instru- 
ments he frequently exhibits a Russian gift for broad farce, but which too often seems 
to be no more than the nosethumbings of a hooligan. It is well to remember that 
many an American jazz arranger has done the same thing with far greater subtlety. 
There are many unbelievably arid spots where all dramatic and musical action comes 
to a complete pause. This is true of a good part of the first two scenes. Of the musi- 
cal characterization, so confidently spoken of by Shostakovich, there is literally not one 
atom. 

Nor does he, until the final scene, succeed in evoking any sympathy for his hero- 
ine. It must be confessed that, with all its faults, the opera ends with an effective 
mood of sincere feeling. Even here the music is hopelessly reactionary and reminds 
one, by some strange association of mood perhaps, of the closing passage of Act two, 
Scene one, of Puccini's "Madame Butterfly." 

This opera is, by no standard—however low—a work of art. It is stagily effec- 
tive, and the action furnishes a modicum of ribald amusement. But, ballyhooed, as it 
was, from New York to Cleveland and back again, or, more correctly, from coast to 
coast, we had a right to expect a little more than this. Shostakovich informs us that 
this is the first of a cycle of four operas, in which the composer plans to trace the 
condition of women in Russia from the period of 1840 (Lady Macbeth) to the present 
day. | surmise that he will have to advance far beyond the lazy, meretricious, and 
utterly superficial workmanship of this opus if he expects any one to heed when he 
cries ‘'wolf'' for the fourth time. 

In a way the League of Composers, under whose auspices it was given in New 
York, deserves some appreciation for having laid this ghost. By cumulative report, the 
work had grown into a veritable colossus of operatic virtue. Needless to say, bubble- 
bursting was not exactly the service aimed at by the sponsors, but, intentional or not, 
the results were the same. As in its American prémiére in Cleveland, on January 31, 
the orchestral score was performed by the Cleveland Orchestra. The Art of Musical 
Russia, Inc., furnished the principal singers and the chorus, the stage director was Wil- 
helm von Wymetal, Jr., of the Metropolitan Opera. The settings, which were’ realistic 
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and appropriate to the occasion, are by Richard Rychtarik of the Cleveland Playhouse. 

Artur Rodzinski skilfully conducted the performance. During the first two scenes 
he did not succeed in balancing the tonal weight of the orchestra against the acousti- 
cal requirements of the Metropolitan Opera House, and the orchestra was nearly in- 
audible at times. This, however, was a very minor flaw in an otherwise well executed 
performance. 

There was, also, some slight uncertainty in the singing until the opera got well 
under way, but this was compensated for later in the evening. The acting was gener- 
ally adequate, although several of the burlesque scenes, such as the barrel-rolling epi- 
sode, suffered from a palpable cautiousness. Richard Hale as the Narrator (a quite 
unnecessary part, as any dolt could follow the story) recited in a highly competent 
manner, before each act, some passages of very questionable literary merit. It is im- 
possible to list the long cast here, but every one of the principals was deserving of 
praise. Likewise the chorus, especially effective in the closing scene, sang, as is typical 
of this organization, in excellent style. 


Entirely American 


Paul Love 


After the ballyhooed activities of last season with its influx of foreign dancers, 
this season so far has seemed tame by comparison, which is no reflection on the quality 
of the work presented. It is due to nothing but the fact that it is difficult to acclimate 
oneself once more to the unpretentious and unfanfared Sunday recital, with no glam- 
our, no tinsel and no scandal to titillate senses chronically in need of titillation. 

La Argentina is back from Europe, from South America, from Mexico, bringing 
with her the freshness and charm which she alone can project with the greatest of ease. 
Martha Graham has added some new compositions to her repertoire, notably her fine 
portrait of the New England Puritan, ''Piety.'' The Workers Dance League established 
a record for itself by its presentation of solo dancers in the early fall. But these 
recitals are beyond the limits of this article. 

After an apparently prolific summer in Greece, where she was fulfilling her John 
Simon Guggenheim Fellowship, Angna Enters returned to New York with an over- 
whelming stock of drawings and water colors, a recording of some hundred folk songs, 
and what was supposed to be one of her outstanding episodes, "Greek Mime.'' | saw 
her only in a request program at Town Hall but, nevertheless, believe that | can say 
with certainty that Miss Enters has not reached the announced peak. 

There has been an atmosphere surrounding this young lady recently which is not 
exactly conducive to the ecstatic paeans she can on occasion evoke. It is too remini- 
scent of the French Moderns and their innumerable Isms. In the first place, Miss 
Enters is departing drastically from anything that can be called dance and is expend- 
ing her brilliance on anecdotes and episodes which are too often not worth the effort. 
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What is missing from her newer work is neither her forte for cutting characterizations 
nor her succinct calculation of movement. It is that abused item called Form that she 
slights, so that her episodes tend to be fragmentary in the worst literal sense. 

Of her older dances, "'Odalisque" stood up well. Although it projects nothing 
but drugged indolence, it builds a clear pattern and stops with a period, which gives 
it a finality that so many of the other interpretations lack. Her comedies and farces 
also can still bring anything from a chuckle to a snort of appreciation. The weakest 
of this group is one of the new "Danse Macabre" series, "Vodvil." Its intention was 
biting burlesque, no doubt, but its result was no more than a series of antics that 
could be far better performed by any second-rate vaudeville artist. The only smart- 
ness was the use of a clothes dummy as the equivalent of the usual "girl" in a vaude- 
ville team. This surrealistic bow, however, is hardly enough to make the episode a 
dance, or even an episode. Miss Enters has said the same thing in one of her water 
colors and could have said it with more economy in a short sentence. 

On January 6th, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, minus their groups, for 
the first time in their uptown recitals, offered a long duet to Roy Harris's ''Concerto,"' 
and two new solo compositions, "Credo" and ''Affirmations.'' Of the first, even 
though it did occupy half of the program, little can be said at this time. There were 
parts of the dance, especially the opening section, that were as strong and as well 
integrated as is their usual material, but there was an unfortunate conflict between the 
movement and the music in tempo and in expression. The theme was very similar to 
the male-female conflict presented several years ago to Bloch's ''String Quartet'’ and 
in its present stage, it did not seem as clear and as organic as did that long composi- 
tion. Incidentally, a part of its lack of conviction was undoubtedly due to the quartet, 
which insisted on playing too fast for the movement that had been composed so that 
the whole composition looked hurried. 

Miss Humphrey's ''Credo"' and Mr. Waldman's ''Affirmations,'' however, com- 
pensated more than sufficiently. The former was technically brilliant, with Miss Hum- 
phrey achieving an even richer interplay of circular and angular movement than in 
her "Ecstatic Themes" with which she first precipitated this counterpoint three or four 
years ago. In that dance, divided into "Circular Descent" and ''Pointed Ascent,'' she 
stated the keystone of her mature technique and all of her later solo dances have 
been its development and integration, much in the same way that Martha Graham's 
recent work has been largely a technique-building procedure. (With this period con- 
summated, we should shortly expect a more definite content-use of this technique.) 

Mr. Weidman's 'Affirmations'' needed a qualifying adjective in its title, since it 
was much more powerful than its name would indicate. The division into periodic 
phrases or stanzas is, | believe, a new development in composition for him. The broken 
movement was not as staccato as we have come to expect, giving more opportunity 
for the reverberations of the movement to sink in. It conveyed a gravity and at the 
same time a personal sureness and elation which made it a convincing and solid piece 
of work. The only criticism that might be made is that the excited movement in the 
runs was not as clearcut and as structural as it might have been, the movement being 
dissipated more than controlled. His "Memorial to the Trivial’ proved itself again 
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one of his best satiric dances, being a clear result of the kinetic pantomime for which 
he has been striving. 

On January 13th at the Civic Repertory Theatre, Tamiris offered some of her 
communist conclusions in her new group dance, “Cycle of Unrest."’ It was neither 
propagandist enough to stir her audience nor choreographically sound enough to stir 
her so-called bourgeois critics, and for several unfortunate reasons. The third section, 
"The Individual and the Mass,"’ was reminiscent of Martha Graham, without Miss 
Graham's brilliance and bite; the fifth section, "Conflict," was an echo of Doris 
Humphrey's ''Dances of Women.” 

| always feel sad in saying these things, because Tamiris has even more ease than 
the man on the flying trapeze in the flow of her movement. She has a body that 
seems capable of surmounting almost any difficulty technically, and she has unsur- 
passable legs. But with all these accomplishments she seems not to have progressed 
at all beyond her Dance Repertory days; her earlier dances, ‘Dirge,’ “Hypocrisy” 
and "Twentieth Century Bacchante,” are still the best. She still has trouble in en- 
compassing the transition between two phrases, but her greatest deficiency is in 
choreography—dance composition as a whole. It is rarely that her dances reach a 
climax or have a conscious development. They begin and they stop. They are not 
knit together into an unbreakable whole and the content is too vague. These things 
apply to so simple a matter as the unity of her group: when three dancers are per- 
forming the same movement, there are almost invariably three isolated dancers, each 
one a little ahead or a little behind the other. 

Technically her group is well-trained and far more than competent. In individual 
performance, they are all incipient ''good dancers.'' The only way out for them, and 
also for Tamiris, would be to turn to someone with a strong choreographic sense. 
Under the supervision of a fine choreographer Tamiris could be a brilliant dancer. This 
“rugged individualism,'’ or whatever you may call it, of the modern dancer is the only 
reason | miss the ballet, where there is a fine distinction between choreographer and 
dancer. Every musician does not insist on playing nothing but his own works. I+ seems 
about time that the modern dancer dispense with this creative itch and acknowledge 
that every performer must not necessarily be a creator. 
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Preliminary Topics in Defining Cinema 


Paul Goodman 


To define cinema, as music may be defined as tone in movement, is extraordin- 
arily difficult, yet fundamental; so | trust the reader will bear with me while | lead him 
through the mazes of a topical discussion and offer no principles but only thorny 
problems. Then, first, comparing cinema with other arts: the only arts that seem to be 
obviously unlike cinema are sculpture and architecture, apparently because they do 
not move. (One may take a cinema of a building, carrying the camera around it; but 
the quality of this will not be architectural). 

Yet paintings and photographs do not move and are like cinema. The first name 
of cinema is moving-picture; the first film, | think, showed a walking horse, and the 
remarkable thing about it, clearly, was that it was a photograph that moved. Critics 
of a more advanced state of the screen must not forget this primitive magic, yet few 
consider it any more. Elie Faure, in a little book called "The Art of Cineplastics," 
thinks almost entirely in pictorial terms, in terms of the plastic composition of color 
or shade coming into movement, as if a Vermeer or a Van Eyck were to come to life. 
(This is the effect, e.g., of many parts of Murnau's "'Sunrise.") Faure, to be sure, has 
the pre-occupations of a critic of painting; but when Eisenstein, on the other hand, 
speaks contemptuously of those who judge a scene of cinema as they would a land- 
scape, he betrays a pre-occupation with the cutting-room and the script, rather than 
with the screen. The fact seems to be this: so long as we remain within one shot or 
scene and have no cut or dissolve, therefore no montage, the criteria of a moving 
picture are relevant, and painting and photography offer valuable suggestions; but 
once we cut, edit, and construct the film, the whole effort is to break down the quality 
of painting or photography, to effect something else. To effect what? One possible 
answer to this brings us back again to painting, namely: to effect, by the analytic 
device of montage, a compound image. Seymour Stern, for instance, speaks of the 
basic image-idea that creates and synthesizes the analytic montage. (‘Experimental 
Cinema," Feb., 1930.) Is this unlike a cubist decomposition? | think not. But obviously 
the cinematic analysis or decomposition can be either of a still image or of a moving 
image, such as breaking a dish. These are two kinds. 

On the other side, let it be remembered that the effect of a still picture is alto- 
gether unlike that of a moving one. As Faure himself says: "Stop the film a moment, 
not even a memory of the filmic emotion survives." Yet there is also such a thing as 
motionless cinema, where the motionless shot is not still, but is the limit of slowing 
down. How is this paradox to be analyzed? 

A second name of cinema is photoplay, Lichtspiel. Once past the stage of mech- 
anical experimentation, cameras immediately began to turn comedies and melodramas, 
as if the theatre were the nearest art. And except for the fact that novels, with their 
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wider scenic scope and more diffuse plot, have largely taken the place of plays, this 
has since been “the common practice of mankind." The first duty of cinema, holds a 
critic of this persuasion (Buckle: "Mind and the Film’) is to tell a story; the first critical 
discussions should concern the fundamental instincts governing human action, namely: 
Love, Anger, Fear, Self-Preservation. And so he goes on. This, | repeat, is the general 
current practice of cinema, reflected in the newspaper reviews which mainly describe 
the plot. At the same time, there is a strong supposition that this practice, of using 
cinema to tell more or less complicated stories, is absurd malpractice and a perversion 
of the proper nature of the art. For it is not evident, but has only been taken for 
granted, that the end of cinema is to tell a story. Let us dwell on this awhile. 

Eisenstein, in the manner of Hegelian dialectics, distinguishes two periods of the 
relation of literature and cinema: the first literary period, when the camera worked 
over the finished product of book or stage, to heighten it emotionally; and this led to 
the discovery of "trick photography"—and the present literary period, when only the 
literary conception is taken, and is worked up cinematically, the photography now 
being at the heart of the invention. (""Close-Up," April, 1929; cf. ‘Film Art," Spring, 
1934.) This insistence that the conception be treated cinematically is, of course, 
shared by all the critics, by Braver-Mann, Arnheim, Klingler, Pudovkin. But the ques- 
tion is this: ought the conception itself to be literary? or cinematic? (and what does 
cinematic mean?) Eisenstein defines his present practice as "the direct screening of 
class-useful conceptions,’ and this is indeed the nature of "The General Line,'' for 
instance. The conception is literary. And though, almost continually, the screen is 
occupied by scenes of cinema, these are ordered not to their own end but to the end 
of the story. 

Let us take another tack. Rudolph Arnheim, in his book "Film," points to certain 
incompatibilities between literature and cinema (putting aside for the moment the 
talkies): “A simple phrase like 'she lived absolutely alone in her cottage’ is extra- 
ordinarily hard to express on the screen, because it does not indicate a passing event, 
but a permanent condition which cannot easily be made clear in any momentary 
scene.’ Again, he points to the fact that images used as symbols—e.g., a head of 
Lenin—are not so universally intelligible as words; but used as pictures in a pictorial 
movement they are clear to all who can see and sense movement (though community 
of experience is necessary for any art). From such considerations, Arnheim concludes 
as follows: "Almost any film might be turned into a novel, but hardly any novel will 
make a good film.'' The reason for the second clause is evident, but is it so sure that 
any film can be turned into a novel? how does Arnheim come to this idea? Obviously 
because he feels that a cinema is a story, and by describing the scenes, instead of 
filming them, always maintaining the same story-structure, we obtain such a novel as 
might be written by a visual. (Apropos, it is a curious question to what extent cinema 
has influenced modern prose.) But supposing the scenes of a cinema were ordered, 
not to telling a story, but to some more natural end? Then one could no more de- 
scribe them than describe a painting or a tune. This is very important; let me illust- 
rate: In "Potemkin" it is necessary to bring out the rebellious mood of the sailors at 
the putrescent food served them: Eisenstein has one of the crew break a dish on which 
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are glazed the words "Give us this day our daily bread." This scene is considered 
excellent cinema, for two reasons: (a) because the incident clearly illustrates the story, 
(b) because it illustrates it not by literary means but by a thrilling motion, brilliantly 
decomposed and rebuilt by Eisenstein. Now obviously it is (b) that is cinematic, but 
it is (a) to which the incident is ordered. Suppose, then, the incident ordered to (b) 
itself, to bring out, by certain proportions, the cinematic quality of this very motion: 
it might then be part, for instance, of the sequence, "A locomotive rushing head-on— 
breaking a dish—a slow motion swan-dive backwards—culminating in a still shot of the 
grinning bust of Socrates." Now the incident in "Potemkin" might be put into a novel: 
“The sailors were so angry they broke the dishes." But the incident ordered to cinema 
could not profitably be told in words, but must be seen or visualized, 

At risk of fatiguing the reader, let me return to this just once more. The following 
three propositions of B.G. Braver-Mann (in "Experimental Cinema," Feb., 1930) seem 
to me typical of the way critics most often miss the point. He says: 

|. "The medium of cinematic art is motion." 

Yes, but what is the object imitated in that medium? is it a story or is it the 
cinematic aspect of actions, thoughts, character? 

2. ‘Motion as an art-medium is self-sufficient and has no affinity to such 
media as words, music, painting." 

On the contrary, cinematic motion has great affinity to words, music, painting, 
and can therefore procure great assistance from these. 

3. "Motion applied to a succession of images can transmit thought, stimulate 
emotion, indicate time, place, character, sound, speech, atmosphere, physical 
sensation, and state of mind." 

Yes, yes—to a degree all of these. But what of transmitting—the proportions of 
cinema? 

But on the reverse side, let us again stress that what | have argued is against the 
almost universal practice, including Chaplin and René Clair, Pabst, Pudovkin, and 
Murnau, "The Birth of a Nation” and "Potemkin." It is perfectly evident that we have 
here art of a high, almost of a very high, standard. And this would be incredible if 
the practice of the art were altogether unnatural. This side of the argument | shall set 
forth in the next installment. 

In important respects, cinema approximates music; and perhaps it is to this art 
that it should be most compared by nature, just as to literature by practice, and to 
photography by history and appearance. The criteria of painting, it was said above, 
are relevant so long as we remain within a single shot; for the movement between the 
shots, the movement of cutting and dissolving, music, it seems to me, furnishes import- 
ant critical apparatus. Montage may be correctly, though of course only partially, 
described in musical terminology. For instance, the strips may be cut to proportionate 
lengths in waltz-time, in march-time, in common-time; this is called metric montage. 
It is partially the correct manipulation of such musical cutting that gives a film swing 
and flow. Within the scene itself there is a musical accent, perhaps the rhythm of the 
camera work. And the climactic progress of the film as a whole, what Potemkin used 
to call the "steady forward march," is not foreign to the nature of musical climax: the 
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thickening of the counterpoint, the freer dynamics. .. . “With the play-book before 
me," says the Japanese director, Shige Sudzuki, “and looking at a chronometer, | make 
a continuity of the film and mark musical technics on it, just as does a music conduc- 
tor." (""Close-Up,"" March, 1929.) 

Nor must we omit the cinematic relevance of another art: miming and dancing. 
For it is clear that on whatever theory of cinema, the kinds of action that will be of 
the highest interest to us, will be the motions and expressions of human-beings. But 
the topics of discussion under this heading are obvious,—the importance of Chaplin, 
of the close-up, of the closing-in of the iris to attract attention to one feature or 
gesture,—and they need not here be drawn out. 


(In the next issue the concluding portion of this analysis will appear. In it, Mr. Good- 
man will submit to a similar critique the notion of cinema as "light in movement.) 


CITY STORM 
The wind drives rainclouds and spaces darken 
thunder and then 
dust and : the sky chaos wrestles 
even itself the wind the chaos of earth 
drives away until cacaphony has all mixed up 
but the clatter and boom remains the the storm with dynamos 
quaking quadratics the traffic and lightning blend 
massed rooftops the the gas tank is ignited the elevated shakes 
shaking city iself remains electric glitters in a neon frame 
for on a clear day between two edges 
the city storms illuminates the 
but when a cold sky bursts pale scared 
into brass thunder and faces in passageways 
spurts swift rain and and indoors a scraping radio 
mist muffles autolights and screams out the redhot and lowdown. 


horns blare alarms and 
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The Materials of the Artist, by Max Doerner, translated by Eugen Neuhaus. Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $3.75. 


Expressionism in Art, by Sheldon Cheney. Liveright Publishing Corp. $5.00. 


Prof. Max Doerner, in his pretace to this edition of his work, admirably translated 
by Prof. Eugen Neuhaus of the University of California, states that “Only complete 
mastery of the materials will give the firm foundation on which the artist may develop 
an individual style." He, in no sense, prepares formulae by which styles may be 
achieved, but gives a complete study of the chemistry of paint. In doing this he 
offers a remarkable text-book of value to the student of painting, the artist, and the 
critic; a text-book which supplies authentic material to the most neglected side of the 
present-day artist's education. The book is the result of several decades of research, 
and is based on the lectures which he has given for twenty-five years at the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Munich. 

Professor Doerner divides his treatise into ten chapters beginning with the pre- 
paration of grounds for easel pictures, and carrying through an analysis of pigments, 
binding media, painting in oils, tempera painting, pastel painting, watercolor painting, 
and mural painting. He concludes with a study of the technics of the Old Masters, and a 
chapter on restoring easel pictures. His statements are based on the conclusions 
offered by his experiments. Professor Neuhaus performs a much-needed service in 
translating this work which is one of the few books ever written on the subject of 
painting that offers any stimulation to the artist. 

Mr. Cheney's latest work represents no value to the artist, but must have been 
designed to further public interest in art. Mr. Cheney asserts that ''expressionism’’ is 
the keynote to modern art, and that modern works of art must be looked at as ex- 
amples of "expressionism." He takes the continual growth of the subjective nature in 
painting as the basis of his text. But what is remarkable, is that he can fill four hundred 
and eleven pages of text with a study of subjectivism without attempting to under- 
stand the temperament of the artist, or the influences to which he is subjected! The 
result, of course, is merely a cataloging of surface values. He writes paragraphs on 
"Volumes in Space," "Axes and Stresses," "Volume Space" and "Mere Proportion,” 
"Tension Between Volume and Frame," ‘Backward Forward Movement," "The Path of 
Main Movement," "Over-riding the Planes," etc., etc. He scorns the use of ''compo- 
sition" in its nineteenth century meaning, and replaces it with "expressive form.’ The 
meaning, however, remains the same, only the century is different. He has attempted 
to make a study of the subjective quality in painting, and has given little more than an 
index of objective finds. The result is indiscrimination in appreciation, and the forma- 
tion of classical rules to further the lack of discrimination. Mice tL, 
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Modern Works of Art, edited by Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr. The Museum of Modern Art and W. 
W. Norton and Co. $3.50. 


This is the catalog of the fifth anniversary 
exhibition of the Museum ‘of Modern Art, 
bound by W. W. Norton for public consump- 
tion. The exhibition included choice examples 
by the artists who have been exhibited at the 
museum during the past five years, and fine 
examples of the work of Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Matisse, Toulouse-Lautrec, John Kane, Kop- 
man, Kuhn, Modigliani, Orozco, Picasso, 
Prendergast, Utrillo, Weber, and others are 
included as reproductions in this catalog. 
These reproductions are prefaced by a review 
of painting from the Impressionists to the 
present-day by Mr. Barr. With due respect 
to Mr. Barr's knowledge and sympathy with 
the European movements in art, one criticism 
must be made of his attitude towards Amer- 
ica. He, like many of the critics of the day, 
attempts to place American painting in rela- 
tion to the European revolution in the art. 
Such an attempt is fatal to an understanding 
of American painting, for the revolution had 
nothing to do with the painting of this coun- 
try. It has had a certain influence, but an un- 
derstanding of it can, in no sense, be em- 
ployed in the selection of American works of 
art. America has had its own problems, its 
own growth. It played no part in the revolu- 
tion. The museum's selections of the works by 
contemporary Americans has always been 
clouded by European standards. It is, time 
that the museum attempted to study Ameri- 
can painting. Mr. Barr once wrote of Corot 
and Daumier that “they were admired extrav- 
agantly by a public which ignored almost en- 
tirely their best and most serious work.'' And 
of Daumier that "the extraordinary neglect 
and even ignorance of his painting in subse- 
quent years, especially in America, is almost 
unbelievable." May we remind him that the 
same is true of America's Newman, Ryder, 
and Blakelock; and that the museum has 
taken part in exhibiting the popular pictures 
of the two last-named? 


Maen 


Enjoy Your Museum, edited by Carl Thurston. 
Pasadena: Esto Publishing Co. 10c each. 


This is a series of 19 booklets written by 
contemporary authorities on a wide range of 
subjects concerning the arts both fine and 
decorative. The title of the series fully ex- 
plains its purpose. Carl Thurston, editor of 
contributes 
booklet on painting, another on sculpture; 


these miniature volumes, one 
Royal Farnum writes on watercolors; Ralph 
Pearson on "Painting Since Cezanne"; Paul 
Rosenfeld on Vincent Van Gogh; Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., on Rembrandt; Edward Weston 
on Photography; etc., etc. The series includes 
several pamphlets devoted to furniture, pot- 
tery, glassware and similar subjects. There is 
"How | Make a Woodcut"’ by Rockwell Kent, 
and "Modern Mural Sculpture,’ by Lee Law- 
rie. Naturally most of the material is elemen- 
tary, but this is perhaps wise for the audience 
it is designed to reach. 
Mab 


Composers of Today, Compiled and Edited by 
David Ewen. New York: H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. $4.50. 


Mr. Ewen says, in his introduction to this 
book, " "Composers of Today’ is the first at- 
tempt to present a comprehensive work de- 
voted exclusively to modern [Mr. Ewen means 
contemporary] composers. Approximately 
two hundred composers are discussed in this 
book, representing twenty-three different na- 
tionalities . . .” 

On the whole the work is valuable as a ref- 
erence volume. There is a great deal gathered 
together here that would be difficult to come 
at elsewhere. An attempt has been made to 
give reasonably complete information con- 
cerning each of the composers mentioned. 
The date of birth (and death, in the case of 
some dozen who are no longer living), a bio- 
graphical note, setting forth the chief inci- 
dents in the composer's life, critical estimates 
by various well-known critics, a list of the com- 
poser's principal works, a bibliography of 
writings about him, and a list of important re- 
cordings of his works, are in each sketch. 
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There is likewise a photograph, some of 
them of such ancient vintage, or so poorly re- 
produced as to make it doubtful whether the 
composer's best friends would recognize him. 
(Worst sufferers: Bela Bartok, Carl Ruggles, 
Emerson Whithorne, Roger Sessions.) 

There is, unfortunately, in the critical ma- 
terial, a tendency to praise rather than to es- 
timate. This produces, on occasion, gems like 
the following: "He is a Colossus with one foot 
planted in Carnegie Hall, and the other in 
Tin-Pan Alley'""—(Isaac Goldberg, speaking of 
George Gershwin); ". . . The most American 
of our composers'"—({Walter Damrosch on 
John Alden Carpenter!!); "Elgar holds the 
same position in English music as Beethoven 
in German music''—Bernard Shaw (this may 
be more wily than it seems), etcetera, et- 
cetera. 

There are, to speak still of the faults, the 
inevitable, questionable omissions of names, 
and the even more inevitable, questionable in- 
clusions. There are some errors of date (Emer- 
son Whithorne was not born in 1864); some 
misstatements of fact (Schdenberg's ‘'Ver- 
klaerte Nacht"' is for sextet and not for octet) 
and some rather careless proof reading. 

Despite all this, it is a valuable book to have 
at hand, but one wishes that, so much labor 
having been involved, the compiler and the 
publisher had gone a step further and made it 
a little nearer perfect. 

Hak 


RAMESES TO ROCKEFELLER TO WISHFUL 
THINKING 


“Rameses to Rockefeller, The Story of Ar- 
chitecture," by Charles Harris Whitaker. 
Random House. $3.50. 


Mr. Whitaker has written a book which has 
something of the good clean smell of fresh 
mortar. Every American architect ought to 
read what he says—and blush. If the book 
had a different ending or was read in con- 
junction with the Communist Manifesto it 
would make excellent required reading for 
the serious architect student. 

Mr. Whitaker, like so many honest, intelli- 


gent men of his generation, is a little senti- 
mental. He sees the wrongs, the stupidities of 
our existing social and economic system and 
he rightly calls out against them, using build- 
ings as the text for his sermon. In the end, 
though, the effect is negative. Negative be- 
cause to secure the results desired by Mr. 
Whitaker a revolutionary program is neces- 
sary—a communist revolutionary program. In 
such a program there is no room for senti- 
ment. 

It is a shame that Mr. Whitaker, with all his 
honesty and good sense, should see no further 
than that the architect should "... await a 
race of people with the intelligence and good 
will to wish to build a civilization, to find a 
people that seeks not to drown the sound of 
its inhumanities with the blare that Rome 
used to hide its crimes, but to make the hu- 
manities the only basis for building." Or that 
he is “boldly optimistic’ and believes that 
“men will give up the degrading and unmas- 
terable wiles of debt and usury.'' Such ideas 
are in the first case not very dynamic (to put it 
mildly) and in the second not optimistic but 
naive. 

Rameses to Rockefeller,’ if we eliminate 
the soft spots, makes good and useful read- 
ing. The kernel of Mr. Whitaker's philosophy 
is lodged in a paragraph of Louis Sullivan's 
"Kindergarten Chats'': "'.. . the critical study 
of architecture becomes, not the study of an 
art—for that is but a minor phase of the 
great phenomenon—but, in reality, a study of 
a new type of civilization. By this light the 
study of architecture becomes, naturally and 
logically, a branch of social science, and we 
must bend our faculties to this bow if we 
would hit the mark." 

Some excerpts from "Rameses to Rocke- 
feller’: 


On Architects: "Thus the historical method 
of giving credit for a building to some par- 
ticular person seems ungenerous. No building 
ever had a single author. The whole historical 
method, in so far as it applies to credit and 
authorship, rests only on a concept of society 
as a struggle for individual glory and reward. 
It completely denies the endless sequence— 
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when it deals with buildings—the endless po- 
cession of workers and thinkers, each making 
his humble contribution." 

"The Renaissance class distinctions, among 
builders, as among others, were pushing aside 
the camaraderie of the earlier days. The ar- 
tist-architect was coming and the builder-ar- 
chitect was going. The road was coming to a 
point where it was to split and diverge until 
at last the architect would be no builder and 
the builder no architect. Under the craft 
freedom of Gothic days, nothing more than a 
rude sketch or a spoken direction was neces- 
sary, as between master and craftsman. The 
time was to come when no workman would be 
able to build without a drawing and some 
writing before him. Creative impulse was to 
be taken over and mingled with the rules and 
formulas of the architect.” 

"One could hardly say the Renaissance 
caused this sad separation, or that it never 
would have taken place if there had been no 
Renaissance. Landlordism and usury were 
really at the bottom of it, would be my guess, 
while the steady rise to power of the money 
price profit-making method of buying and 
selling was the black death, so far as crafts- 
manship was concerned." 


On Greece: ‘The result differed but little, 
for, although the Parthenon lacks the sternly 
mastertul note of Karnak, we shall have to ac- 
cept the fact, however melancholy the truth 
or however it may shock our emotional crav- 
ings, that the temple at Athens was a kind of 
propaganda. The temple builders there 
worked exactly as had their forerunners at 
Memphis and Thebes. The requirement, no 
matter how far it was refined and beautified 
and made noble in proportion and radiant 
with sculpture, was a building that would ad- 
vertise ideas and lead to such submissions as 
would minimize the discontent of the slaves, 
lead free citizens to pay taxes cheerfully, and, 
with a conscious pride of glory, go forth obe- 
diently to war. One remembers very well 
what happened to Socrates, for example." 


On the Middle Ages: "If one looks at 
Gothic with no fear of facing the tale as a 


whole, one finds it pretty hard to make out a 
case for a glorious day of religious faith. 
Faith in what? Faith in the gains of the 
manorial system, and faith that one day there 
would be nothing but landlordism and com- 
fortable living, for owners, from rents? It was 
a day of great advertising by the church. The 
part played by the craftsman was sublime. 
They denied nothing in their quest of building 
rightness. The Sermon on the Mount, how- 
ever, was now completely denied by the 
church. How could it be reconciled to the 
plain truth that the many would have to live 
in wattled huts, while lord and priest robbed 
them at every turn? If taxes to build palaces 
and tithes to build churches were not robbery, 
what were they?” 


On America: "'. . . any attempt to use ar- 
chitecture under the present debt processes 
merely sets up a condition whereunder the 
more a people builds the greater the number 
of hovels in proportion to the number of pal- 
aces! To put it baldly, yet very truthfully, the 
art called architecture is at present, as it al- 
ways has been, an anti-social process!" 

"If the first work of architecture is not to 
make decent houses for everybody, what is 
it? What has so misled all nations as to make 
possible such a procession of palaces and 
hovels as now dominates the life of man? 
How is it that in the three hundred years 
since the first craftsman began to build these 
simple houses we now accept as part of our 
finest heritage, the majority of American citi- 
zens cannot pay the rent for adequate 
houses!" 


Ep 


(A postscript to Mr. C. H. Whitaker: Dear 
Mr. W., please read a pamphlet by a Russian 
named V. I. Lenin called "Imperialism, the 


Highest Stage of Capitalism." P.G.) 
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CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS ISSUE 


MILLEN BRAND has appeared twice before 
in TREND, both times as a poet. He has 
written much for the smaller magazines and 
is now engaged in writing a novel. 


JACK CONROY, whose proletarian novel 
"The Disinherited"’ commanded more atten- 
tion both here and abroad than any previous 
work of this type published in this country, is 
now completing a second book, "Little 
Stranger." 


HELEN DEUTSCH, JOSEPH HEIDT and 
MARGARET LARKIN appear in TREND as 
spokesmen for the three theatre organizations 
about which they have written. The Theater 
Guild, oldest of the three organizations, is 
known everywhere for the productions it spon- 
sors in its own Guild Theater on 52nd Street, 
New York City. The Group Theater is a young 
and flourishing offspring of the Guild. I+ has 
no permanent theater, but presents its off- 
erings in various New York playhouses. The 
Theater Union mounts its plays on the stage 
of the old |4th Street Civic Repertory Theater, 
which was vacated a couple of seasons back 
by Eva Le Gallienne and her company. The 
Theater Union's approach to the drama is 
distinctly "left." 


ROBERT ENGLAND has been teaching at 
Oglethorpe University, Georgia, where he 
edits ''The Westminster Magazine.’ In addi- 
tion he has recently become a literary agent. 


PAUL LOVE has been a critic of the dance 
for a number of years. His writings have ap- 
peared with regularity in a number of period- 
icals, among them MODERN MUSIC and the 
DANCE OBSERVER. 


ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND is the art editor 
of the SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN and has 


been a contributor to a number of periodicals. 


KENNETH PATCHEN has recently come to 
New York. He is twenty-two, a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, and has been 
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published in POETRY, NEW REPUBLIC and 
NEW MASSES. 


WILLIAM PILLIN has had work published re- 
cently in NEW MASSES and NEW REPUBLIC. 
He is on the staff of LEFT FRONT, the Chic- 
ago John Reed Club publication. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER has contributed to vari- 
ous left-wing magazines including Dynamo" 
and "Partisan Review" and probably will have 
a volume of poetry published this fall. She is 
twenty years of age and lives in New York. 


MARJORIE SMILEY majored in composition, 
with emphasis on play writing, at Barnard 
College. Inspired by Russian Theatre methods, 
she later determined to study the modern 
dance as a prelude to directing and to the 
eventual creation of dance drama. She has 
been a teacher of the dance and is a member 
of the dance group at the New York Wigman 
School, which is under the direction of Hanya 
Holmes. 


T. C. WILSON has published poetry and crit- 
icism in ''The Criterion" and "Poetry, A Mag- 
azine of Verse."’ He is compiling, with the as- 
sistance of Ezra Pound and Drummond (of 
"Cambridge Left"), an anthology of Ameri- 
can and English poets. 
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